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INTRODUCTION 


Thb year 1951 is being celebrated throughout tbe Muslim world, 
and especully in Persia, as the millennary according co lunac 
reckoning of the birth of Avicenna, one of the greacest and most 
original fhinfeera produced by lakm. Bom in 370 (980) at the 
licde village of Afshana in the province of Bukharan region 
now hopelessly lost within the territories of the Soviet empire 
—*AlI al'^usain Ibn *Abd Allah called Ibn Sbl (to give 
him his Muslim name) largely by virtue of his own excepaoual 
genius and diligent self>initruction became a master of the 
ancient Gicek learning and the Arab sdences, and was the author 
of large works on medicine and philosophy which, translated 
into Latin, continued to be studied in the medieval universides 
of Surope to the end of the succeench century. 

Concerning Avicenna’s genealogy we know vircuaUy nothing. 
Mis father ‘Abd Allah, a native of Balkb, was appointed governor 
of an outlying dhtxict of Bukhara by the Samanid ruler Kuh D 
ibn Mansur, and was ther e fore presumably a man of some 
sobitance; bb grandfotber^s name was al-^asan, his great¬ 
grandfather’s name was ’AH. bur that is all history records of 
them. How he came to be called Ibn ^lu is entirely obscure: 
it has been faiuafully supposed that the name indicates a Chinese 
odgin, butthewoedforChmesein Atabicisspelt wiiha difierem 
Vind of s. Ilie legi^ of Transoxania, territories over whkh 
the Samanid dynasty reigned, certainly had a very mixed popi^ 
laaon in the tenth century A.O. ; lying within the broad area 
of Iranian occupation since pre-hisiory, it had been the scene 
of repeated smiles against invading Turlnsh tribes, long befoce 
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liw Arab legions earned Islam into an expanse once extensively 
£uddhist. It thus arises that Arabs, P^sians and Turks all claim 
Avicenna as a compamot; at this point of history, with the 
scanty informadon at onr disposal, it is impossible to pass fmal 
judgment on the meric of these rival preteosiom. But it can 
almost certainly be said that Avicenna had at least a half^sharc 
of Persian blood in him, for his mother’s name was Si^ra, 
which in Persian means “ star 

if our knowledge of Aviceoiu’s ancestry and nadonalicy is 
thus meagre, we are fortunate in possessing comparatively exce^ 
leas sources fot leconstruccii^ his biogr^hy. For his early 
years we are able to rely upon his own autobiography as recorded 
by his pupil Abu *Ubaid al-Jugaiu, and quoted by the Arab 
hisconaiis of philosophy and medidne, al'Qlfd (<L 124S) and 
Ibn AM Usaibi‘a (d. 1270); the story of his later life has been 
written by the same al-Juglnl and preserved by the same 
audiorities. These £rst-hand documents have been translated 
and appended to this introduction. Other secondary sources 
ooQ£rm the facts presented in these two accounts, and add 
fonber illustradve details. 

A brief summary of the political history of Persia durii^ 
Avicenna’s lifetime is necessary, to iodicate the somewhat con** 
fused and unsettled circumstances under which he worked and 
wrote. Though nominally part of the vast empire ruled over 
by the oliphs of Baghdad, these territories since early in the 
fiiuh century had been directly governed by virtually independ* 
cot princes, under whom the old proud spirit, and with it the 
rieb and varied culture of Iran, crushed by the stunning shock 
^ the Arab conquest, was now reviving. Bukhara itself was 
the capital of the Samanid amirs; the first seventeen years of 
Avicenna’s life were passed unda Nuh U. whose reign was dis- 
Corbed by frequou iasunecaons and brushes with neighbouriog 
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principaliries, vtd avf che ci&e (6 power of che Turkish slave 
Subukagm, £adi<r of che famous Ma^ud of Giuina. Afcer 
Noll’s dead] in P97 che Samaoid kingdom rapidly broke up, the 
dynasty coming ro an end in 999 when MahmQd the Ghaaiavjd 
overran ies remaining territories. 

7^1 cata&crophe marked the beginning of Avicenna’s wander* 
ings, fortunately not before the precodoos youth had made 
hiwlf master of many sdenccs and acquired chat encyclopaedic 
knowledge upon whkh his later original achievements were 
securely based. Though Ma^ud was eager to add him to 
che galaiiy of talent and learning which be was pleased to have 
illuminate his court, the philosopher preferred to throw in bis 
lot with Persian princes rather than risk the capridous patronage 
of the fanadcal Turldsb parvtnu. 

Avicenna's fiitt refuge was Ourganj (Jurjaniya) in northern 
Khwariam, che ruler of which had lately succeeded in reuniting 
che whole province under one throne, thus refounding che 
brilliant regime of the KhwirinnshShs. Sut he did not fed 
seeded there, having in mind, as he cells us, to join the service 
of QSbus ibn Washmgtr, the Ziyarid prince of Tabarison, vdio 
in 998 regained his throne after long exile, only to lose it in 
1012 before the philosopher could come to him. After extended 
wanderings Avicenna eventually casne to rest in Raiy, the capital 
of the eastern Buyid ruler Majd al*Daula ; his stay was not 
prolonged, however, for the Buyid house, once great and 
powerful, was now rent by family quarrels and a ready prey 
to adventurous rebels and more vigorous neighbours. 

He next tried his luck at Hamadhan, and found favour with 
Shams al'Daula, die brother and rival of his former pcoeectot 
Majd al*DauU. Shams ahDaula had seized power in 1015, 
and ei^oyedhis throne until 1022; during these years Avicenna 
was hdd is high favour at the court of Hamadhan, being twice 
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appointed vizier. Shajiu ai*DauIa s son on socoeeding to the 
rulenhip would have continued Avicenna in o£ce: but the 
phiicaopber, no doubt diagnosing the mortal sickness of the 
regime and fotoseeu^ its early demise, began secret ovmutes 
to transfer Hs allegiance to tlv Kakuyid lulcr 'Ala' al>Daiila, 
who &om his capital Isfahan was plotting the overthrow of the 
Buysds of Hamadban. Avicenna was thrown into prison by 
Hj al'Midk, who however after sufiering defeat at the bands 
of ‘Als'tl'Daola sought to make his peace with him; but one 
n^ht dse gieat ^^osopher escaped in Sufi disguise and succeeded 
ia m^V*"g bis way to ftfahan, bis final refuge. It was in ‘Al£* 
aM^nk’s service that he ended his days in 42i (to}?). 

Pedioa have always been closely interwoven with theology 
in the partem of the Islamic sate; the fortunes of princes during 
Avicenna's lifetime were buc fleets of the wider stru^e between 
orthodoxy and schism. The c^phaxe of Baghdad was Sunni, 
and die days were long past when the liberal Ma'mun (d. 813), 
great patson of Greek learning, could nonunate as his successor 
a Sln'fte imam. Mutawakkil (d. 847), under the induence of 
hs fundamentalist ulema, encouraged a ceaction against all 
fetogn infliitftwx in Islam. ShTism, in retreat at the capital, 
took refuge with the seou^depeedent courts of the Samanids 
and the Buyidsthe Fasmids, establishii^ themselves in Cairo, 
se jqJy plcmd tlv overthrow of the orthodox caliphs of Islam 
and tent their DnuHl propagandists as iar afield as discanz 
Tt an sox an k. TIk mysiial doameoftheheredicary liuanute, 
the theory q€ dut divine light which was transmitted through 
the Uneal doesndams of the Prophet—4 notion itself closely 
rdasedto the edd Penaan legend of the royal splendouc-^ound 
wekone support in the fantastic peculations of the later H^leni* 
Stic pihiioso|dia 3 . ha dw ceJ^cued fyisrUs of the Brahren of 
Puritf, caFcoUeed durii^ the last quarter of ^ r m th emtory 
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in order co win sympitby for idua-ShTitt political pretenaons^ 
a bold attempt was made to reconcile an adegorired Islamic 
theology with Neo<^ythagorcan» Gnostic and Hermetic notiou 
which were the principal comdtuencs of a characteristic oriental 
syncrect&m. 

Avicenna seems almost certainly to have heloogedto a ShTite 
&mily; though this is not a decisive argument, all the 
of his hoinebold known to us were popular in Slu*iie circles; 
his father, according to the autobiography, became converted 
to Isn^'iUsm. Huh Q was a ShTite sympathizer, and we read 
with great interest of the inagni£cent Sanianid library to which 
the youthful Avicenna had access; this vast repository, later 
destroyed'-no doubt by those Sunni zealots who did not sonj^e 
to whisper chat the torch which fired the treasury of leamix^ 
was lit by the philosopher himself, jealous to kc^ to Kiirni^if 
biowledge he had there Imbibed—coiuained many manuscripts 
of Greek science nor available elsewhere. Avicenna rejected 
vneh scorn the mumbled mysteries of hma*l!i propaganda, hut 
his own attempt to reconcile Islamic doctrine with Greek 
philosophy, uncontamlnatedby trradonal" wisdom *' accredons. 

The fame of Avicenna rests chiefly upon Hs two greatest 
books. The QSnUn, his comprehensive treatise on medldne, 
translated into Latin in the twelfth century, became the chief 
textbook of medical studies in medieval Buxope and figured 
in university curricula foi five hundred years. His Shifa, an 
encyclopaedia of Aristotelian philosophy and sdeoce wifli many 
odginal addenda, proved scarcely less jx the lust^ 

of human thought The present little volume does not pietend 
CO estimate Avicenna’s contobodon to medicine and scaeoce, 
and is conccned with his philosopby only to a very limited 
extent; its chief object is to isolate flom the great mass of hb 
wricings some aspects of his theological speculadoiL 
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Ev«n during hu lif«Qme Avicenna Nvas suspected of ioEdelicy 
to Islam ; after his death accusations of heresyi fceethought and 
a^esm were repeandly levelled against him. Hie battle 
between Iree specuiadoii and orthodox belief was decisively 
won by bis great compatnoc Gliazlli (d. iiii], whose Takijut 
al-fal 2 tija ^ Incobercnce of the Philosophers'") ended forever 
any possibility chat Avicenna’s system might provide the panem 
for a broader klamic theology. 

It is not possible within the scope of this brief essay to discuss 
all the poinis oC dispute between Avicenna and the ordiodox. 
Some of die charges brought against him were obviously untrue, 
so far at kasc as a ncn-MusIim may presume to Judge. He 
CtfCainly believed in One God; he certainly accepted the 
dccttiae of ptophecic inspiradon, and the auchoriry of Muham> 
mad as che lawgiver of Islam ; he both practised, and defended 
ca theoretical grounds, the ritual worship and religious obliga* 
ticos of Jus &di. But it cannot he d^ed that for bJm> as 
for the Greeks of old whose wtitir^ he knew so weU, God’s 
faigbesT gift to man was noc faith but reason. And on one most 
important point of doctrine he was unquestionably, gloriously 
heretical; he r^ected unreservedly the resurrecdon of the body, 
and with ic the bteral acceptance of those passages in the Koran 
desoibing in gnphic physical terms the pleasures of paradise 
and che tortures of the damned. For him. as for the Ne^ 
piacooists. the supreme reward of virtue, the purest feiiaty 
anainablc by man, was che inteUectua} apprehension of God. 
A thousand years have gone by since he threw down the 
challenge, and never in Islam or Chrisdanicy has the paradox 
of a physical resurrection been more boldly or mote forlornly 
ex|JodeA 

To read Avkenoa on cheology, as the arrempc has been made 
CO present him in the fcdlowing pages, is to be aware of standing 
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in the prcepc e of one of chc piofounde&t and most courageous 
thmkcts in iuscory. He was a Muslim, and the crown o£ his 
achievement as a speculative philosopher was to extend Aristot^ 
lion metaphysics, as inteipreted by chc HeUenisde commenarors, 
so as Co embrace the fundamental doctrines and practices of the 
reUgion he professed. Hts arguments required but little elabora* 
tion CO adapt them to an equally powerful defence of basic 
ChHsdanicy and Judaism. So & as the present writer can see. 
his case for a reasoned monotheism, for the iznmortaliry of che 
soul, and for che io^ beatitude of mtellectoal contemplation, 
is not unacceptable even to-day, a millennium after he was bom. 
Surely his greatness needs no further advertisement. 
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My fathec was a man o£ Ba^, and he moved from there to 
Bukhara during the days of Nflh ibn Mansur; in his reign 
he was employed in the administraGon, being governor of a 
village-centre in the oudyii^ disthn of Bukhara called Eharmai- 
than. Near by is a village named Afshajia, and there my &cKer 
married my mother and cook up his residence; I was also bom 
there, and after me my brother. Later we moved to Bukhara, 
where 1 was put under teachers of the Koran and of letters. 
By the time I was ten I had mastered the EoraQ and a great 
deal of literature, so chat I was marveUed at for my aptitude. 

Now my fadiet was one of those who had responded to the 
Egyptian propagan^ (who was aa Ismaili); he. and my 
brother too, had listened to what they had to say the 
Spirit and the Incellect, after the fashion in which they preach 
and underhand the marter. Ihey would therefore discuss these 
things together, while 1 listened and comprehended all that they 
said; but rny spirit would not assent to theii argument. Pr^ 
sently they began to invite me to Join the movemem, rolling 
on their tongues talk about philosophy, geometry, Indian aritl^ 
medc; and my father sent me to a certain vegec^lo<eller who 
used ittt Indian ariduneric, so that 1 might learn it &om him. 
Then there came to Bukhara a man called Abll 'Abd Allah 
ai'NatOl who claimed to be a philosopher; my father invited 
him to stay in. our house, hoping that I would leant &om him 
also. Before his advent 1 had already occupied mysdf with 
Muslim jurisprudence, actendiz^ Isma'E the Asceoc ; so 1 was 
an occellenc enquirer, having become fanuliar with the methods 

9 
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o{ poMukcon and che cedmlques of rebuttal accordiog to the 
usages of the canon lawyers. I now commenced reading the 
(of Porphyry) with al-NidU; when he mentioned to 
ntf the defiflidon of/rm<r as a term applied to a number of things 
of di&renc species in answer to the quesdon " What is it ? 

I sec about verifying this definition in a manner sudi as he had 
rKVa* beard. Hie marvelledar me exceedingly, and warned my 
that I should not engage in any other occupation but 
leaning; whatever problem he stated to me, I showed a better 
emte^jtioa of it fharr he. Sol continued until 1 had read 
all du straightforward pans of Logic with him; as for the 
points, he had no acquaintance with them. 

IVom then onward I cook to reading texts by myself; I 
acadied the commentaries, until I had completely masceted the 
science of Logic. Simllariy with Stidid I read the drst £ve 
or sis figures with him, and thereaft^ undertook on my own 
account to solve the endre icmalndei of the book. Next I 
moved on to the Alrru^tsi (of Ptolemy); when I had £iiished 
cbe prolegomena and reached the geometrical figures, al*l'^dh 
cold me to go on reading and to solve the problems by myself; 
1 should cnaely revise ‘s^iat 1 read with lum, so that he might 
indicate to me what was right and what was wrong. The 
tzuih is char be did not really teach this book; 1 began to solve 
the w^k, and many were the complicated figures of which he 
had no Jmov^dge unjzl I presented them to him, and made 
him understand them. Then al-h^dh took leave of me, setting 
ouc for Gurgary. 

1 now occupied myself with mastering the various texs and 
ccouDcctaries on natural and mecaphydes, undl all the 

pns of knowledge were open to me. Next 1 desired to study 
medicine, and proceeded to read all the boob that have been 
wtmsn on this sobgeec. Medicine is not a difficult sdax:c, and 
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QAturaUy 1 in it in & very short time, so (hat quali£ed 

physicians began to read me^cinc vdth me. I also undertook 
CO treat the sick, and methods oftrearment derived from piacdcal 
experience revealed themselves to me such as baiHe descripcioiL 
Ac the same time I eontinuedbetween whiles to study and dispute 
on law, being now sixteen yean of age. 

The next eighteen months I devoted entireiy to reading; 
S studied Logic once again, and all the parts of philosophy. 
During all this time I did not sleep one night through, no; 
devoted my attention to any othet matter by day. I prepared 
a set of files; with each proof I examined, 1 set down the 
sylioghdc premisses and put (hem in order in the £1^, then 
I examined what deductions might be drawn from them. I 
observed methodically the condmom of the ptemisaes, and pr^ 
ceeded until the cruch of each pardciilar problem was cooBnned 
for me. Whenever I found myself perplexed by a problem, 
or could not £nd the middle Krm in any syllogism, T would 
repair to the mosque and pray, adoring the Allocator, until 
my puzzle was resolved and my di£culcy made easy, Ac night 
I would return home, set the lamp before me, and busy mysdf 
with reading and writing; whenever sleep overcame me or 
1 was consdoui of some weakness, I runted aside to drink a 
glass of wine until my strength tetumed to me; then I went 
back to my reading. If ever the least slumber overtook me. 
I would dream of the precise problem which I was considerii^ 
8 $ 1 fell asleep : in that way many problems revealed chems^ves 
to me while sleeping. So I continued undi I had made myself 
master of all the sciences: I now comprehended them to the 
limits of human possibility. All chat I learned during chat tiine 
is exactly as I know ic now ; 1 have added nothing more to 
my knowledge to this day. 

I was now a master of Logic, natural sciences and naacho- 
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nudes. 1 tWffore returned to metaphysics; I read the Meta^ 
fiiyjita (of Ahstotle), hut did not imdemand its contents and 
V/ 9 S bafled by the author’s mceodoQ; 7 read it over forry times, 
mtfl I had text by heart Even then I did not understand 
it or what the aotbor meant, and I despaired within myself, 
aying, “ This is a book whicJi there is no way of understand* 
iog” Bat one day at noon I chanced to be in the booksellera’ 
^narter, and a broker was there with a volume in his hand 
i^uch be was calling for sale. He o&red it to me, but I returned 
it to him impatiently, behe^'ag that there was no use in this 
pardcoUr sryru'^. However he said to me, Soy this book 
&om me: it is cheap, and I will sell it to you for four dirhams. 
Tlie owner is in need of the money." So I bought it, and 
fymd that it was a book by Abu Nas al*Bnln On A< Of^eets 
of Ae MetapkYSicA I returned home and hastened to read it; 
and at oace the objects of that book became dear to me, for 
I had it ah by heart 1 rgoiced at this, and upon the next day 
dhcributed much malms to the poor in gratitude to Almighty 
God. 

Now the Sultan of Bukhara at that time was Nhbibn Mansur, 
and it happened that he fell sick of a malady which bailed ah 
the phyndaos. My name was ^rnous among them because 
of the breadth of my reading; they thetefoie mentioned me 
ha his pctsoice, and bc^ed him to summon me. 2 attended 
dae sdcrtoom, and cdlahorated with them in treating the royal 
pabent. So I came to be enrolled in his service. One day I 
asbsd his leave to enter their library, to examine the contents 
and Rad the boob on medkine; be granted my request, and 
I auisvd a tnanaon with many chamben, each chamber havit^ 
diem ofboob piled one upemanodttr. In one apartment woe 
boob on lai^uage and poetry, in aootha law, andso ; eadt 
garment was set aside for bot^ on a sis^ scaence. I ^anced 
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througii che cauJogue of iht works of tbc ancirac Greeks, and 
asked for those which I required ; and 1 saw books whose wy 
oamrs are as yet unknown to many—works wluch I had never 
seen before and have not seen since. I read these boob, taking 
notes of their contents; 1 came to reali2e the place man 
occupied in his particular science. 

$0 by the time I reached my eighteenth year I had eKhausted 
all these sciences. My memory for learning was at that perioid 
of my life better than it is now, but co-day I am more manire; 
apart &om this my knowledge is exacdy the same, nothing 
funher having been added to my score nnce then. 

There lived near me in those days a man called Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
the Prosodist; he requested me to connote a comprebmisive 
work on this science, and I wrote for him the Majmit (" Com¬ 
pendium *’) which I named after him, including m it all the 
branches of biowkdge except matbemada. At that dme t 
was twenty-one. Another man lived in my nnghhouthood 
called Abu Bakx ai-Baiqi, a Khwarizmlan by birth; he was 
a lawyer at heart, his intezests being focused on Jurisprudence, 
exegesis and asceticism, to which subjects he was extremely 
inclined. He asked me to coouuent on his books, and I wrote 
for him al-H&tl wa'Umah^l f ‘ The Import and the Substance **) 
in about twenty volumes, as w^ as a work on ediics called 
ai^Birr waUithn (" Good Worb and Sin ’*); these two books 
are only to be found in bis library, and ace unknown to anyone 
else, so that they have never been copied. 

Then my father died, and my circumstances changed. I 
accepted a post in the Sultanas employment, and was obliged 
CO move from Bukhara to Gurganj, where Abu 1 -^usain 
al-$ahJi was a minister, being a man devoted to these sciences. 
1 was ifttrodticed to the Amir, 'All ibn al-Ma’mun, being at 
that Qme dressed ra cbe garb of lawyers, with scarf and chio- 
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wrap ; they fixed a handsome saJary for me» amply sufidcnc 
for the like of me. Then I was coiucraioed to toove to Kaaa, 
and from there to Baward, and thence successively to Tus, 
Sha^qiR, Samanqan, Jajann the frontter*posc of Khurasan^ and 
Jwjan. My entire purpose was to come to the Amir QabQs; 
but it happened meanwhile that Qabus was taken and imprisoned 
io a fortress, where he died. 

After diis I went to Dihisian, where I fell very ill, I returned 
to Jiujan, and there made friends with Abu 'Ubaid al-juzjam. 



BIOGRAPHY OF AVICENNA 

By Abu ‘Ubaid al-Juganl 

[lit coniinuation of the “ Autobiography ”) 

From this poinc I mention those episodes of the Master’s life 
of which I was myself a witness daring my association with 
him, up CO che dme of his doth. 

Theie was at Jurjan a man called Abu Mtibammad al-Shlr&a, 
who loved these sciences; he had bought fot the Masia a 
house near where be lived, and lodged him there. I used to 
visic him every day, reading the Almagest and listening to him 
lecturing on Logic; he dicaied co me aUMukhtasar al-eusat 
'The Middle Summary *') on that subject. For Abu Muham- 
mad al'Sbiras he composed al^Mahda' loa'l^ma'dti (“ The Origin 
and the Kecuru ”) and aUAr^Sd al^Usya (' The General 
Observations”). He wrote many books there, such as che 
first pare of dl-Q2min C' The Canon ”), the Mukkiasar al^Majisf 
C‘ Summary of Almagesc ”} and many essays. Then he com¬ 
posed in the Jebel country che rest of his books. 

After this die Master removed co Raiy, where he joined che 
service of al-Sai^da and her son Majd al-Daula ; they knew 
of him because of the many letters he brought with him contain- 
iog appredations of his worth. At chat dme Majd al-DaiiU 
was overcome by melancholy, and the Master applied himself 
to treating him. At Raly he composed che Kiti& oUMa'Si 
(“ Book of the Bxcum "), staying there undl Shams al-Daula 
artacked the city following the slaying of HilSl ibn Badr ibn 
^asaiuwaih and the rout of the Baghdad army. Th e fcaftet 
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drcunuUnces conspired to obU ge Kim to leave Raiy for Qazwin, 
and from Qazwin he proceeded to tlamadiuii, where he entered 
the service of Kadbl^Qya in order to investigate her fmances. 
Shams al-Daula then became acquainted with him, and sum¬ 
moned him to his court because of an attack of colic which 
bad aifricted him; be treated him, until God cured him of the 
sidaes, and he departed imm his palace loaded with many 
CDsdy robes. So he returned homci having passed forty days 
andnights at the palace and become one of die Amir*s intimates. 

Now it came co pass that the Amir went up to Qarmi&iri, to 
makf war on *Anar, the Master accompanying him ; but he 
was rented, and returned to Hamadhan. They asked him 
to take the office of viaer, and he accepted; but the army 
conspired against him, fearing for themselves on hU account j 
they sunrounded his house, haled him oS to prison, pillaged his 
V yjftngiwg t, andtook all that be |>ossessed. They even demanded 
of the Amir that he should put him to death, but this be refused, 
diough he was agreeable to banishing him from the Sute, being 
anxious to conciUace them. The Master concealed himself for 
forty days in the house of Abu $a'd ibn Dakhduk ; at the end 
of vdakh dme Shams al-DauIa was again attacked by colic, 
and sent f<Y him. He to court, and the Amir apologlxed 
to him profoundly ; so the Master applied himself to treating 
him. As a result be eoncuuKd in honour and high con&ideraaon 
X court, and was appointed vizier a second rime. 

Then it was that 1 asked him to write a commentary on the 
worb of Aristodc; but he remarked that be had not the lezsufe 
at that dme, adding, If yon will be satisfied for ow to compose 
a book wfring forth the parts of diose scsences which I beUeve 
CO be sound, not diluting tberdn with any opponents nor 
pQoblmg CO rq^ to thdr argumens, 1 will gladly do so.’' 
This o&i I accqtfid, andhe began work on the {diysi^ sections 
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of the IGl3h al-^hifs" (“Book of the Remedy"). He had 
already composed dw fine hook of the QenSn ; and every night 
sQidecis gathered in iiir house, and by turns I vrould the 
Shiff and another the Q^n. 'When we had finished the 
allotted poRion the various rausicians would enter; vess^ 
brought out for a drixdang party; and so we occupied 
ourselves. The studying was done by lught because during the 
day his anyndanty upon the Amir left him no spare ome. 

We condnued after tliis fashion for some while. Then die 
Amir set out fbr Tarm, to fight the prince of that place. Upon 
this expedition the colic again visited the Amir near Tann; the 
arrack was severe, and was aggravated by compUcanona brought 
on by his iiregialar habits and his dhindmadon to follow the 
Master’s advice. The army feared be would die, and at once 
returned towards Hamadhan carrying him in a cradk, but be 
died on the way. Shams ^-Daula’s son was thereupon sworn 
in as Amir, and the army now requested chat the Master should 
be appointed vizier, but this he declined; he corresponded In 
secret with 'Ala* al-DauU, seeking to come to his court and join 
his service. Meanwhile he remaned in hiding in the house of 
AbQ Gl^b file Dru^ist. I requested him to complete the 
Shifs', and he sununooed Abu Gbalib and asked fbr paper and 
ink; these being brought, the Master wrote to about twacy 
parts (each having dght folios) in his own hand the main tepks 
CO be discussed: in two days he had drafted all die topks. 
without having any book at hand or source co consult, accom* 
plkbing the work enfirely fiom memory. Then he placed these 
parts before lum, cook p^ex, and began to examine each co|w 
and write his comments on it. Each day he wrote fifty leaves, 
unol he had completed the nacural sdenoes and metaphysics 
save for the bools of zoology and botany. He commeDced 
work on file logic, and wrote one part of fiiis; but then Hy 
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al'Mulk susp«ctc<l him of corresponding with 'Ala’ al>Daula, 
and disapproving of this insdmted a search for iiim. The 
Master’s whereat«uts were betrayed by an enemy, and he was 
coxEunioed to a fortress called Fardjan, where he remained for 
four months. 

Then al-Daula attacked and captured Hamadhan ; Hj 
al-Mulk was routed, and passed hiro the very same fortress. 
Presouly 'A^' al*DauU withdrew &om Hamadhan; Tlj 
aJrMolk and the son of Shams aI>Daula returned, carrying with 
them the Master, t^io took up his lotting in the house of 
al*'AIatn and busied himself with composing the logic of the 
Skfit. While imprisoned in the fonzeas he had written the 
Kiiih a^HidSya ("Book of Guidance"), the RisiU Haiy ibn 
Yatfzin (" Tteadse of Livii^ the Son of Wakeful ") and the 
KitA al-C^iary Book of Colic "): as for al-Adwiyutal-qallnya 
(“'lie Cardiac Remedies '*), this he composed when he fij« 
came to Hamadhan, 

So tome dme elapsed, and Taj al-MuIk was all the while 
tacouraging him with handsome promises. Then it seemed 
good CO du Master to betake himself CO Isfahan ; he wentfbrdi 
in disguise, accon^^ed by myself, his brother and two slaves, 
in the habit of Sufis, and so we reached Tabaran at the gate of 
Isfidian. having sufiered great hardships on the way, ^ends 
of the Master, and courners of *Ala* al-DauIa came out to 
welcome him ; robes were brought, and fine equipages, and be 
was locked in a quartex called Gun-Guebadh at the house of 
'Ahd Allah b. BSbS ; his apanxnent was furnished and carpeted 
in the moss ample manner. At court he was received wi^ the 
icspect and consderadon which he so ridily merited; and 
‘AB’ al-Daula appointed every Friday night a meetmg for leaned 
dBCUsaccbcfbtehixn, to be aneaded by all the scholars according 
to that vaiioQs degrees, the Master Abu ‘Ah amoi^ diem; 
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m these gatlicrings he proved himself quite supreme and 
unrivalled iti every branch of Icami&g. 

At Is&haft iic set about completing the SMJS '; he finished 
the logic and the Almost, and had already epitomized Euclid, 
the arithmetic and the music. In each book of the matfaemarica] 
section he introduced supplementary materials as he thought to 
be ne c e ssa r y ; in the Atmagat he brought up ten new figures 
on various points of speculation, and m the astronomical section 
u the end of that work he added things which had never been 
discovered before. In the sane way he introduced some new 
examples into Euclid, enlarged the arithmetic with a number 
of excellenc refinemnus, and discussed problems on music which 
tbe andent Greeks had wholly neglected, So he finished tbe 
ShifS', all but the botany and zoology which be composed in 
the year when *A^' al-Daula marched to Sabur*Khwast; these 
parts be wrote en roufe^ as well as the Ki/Sb (" Book of 

Deliverance ”). 

The Master had now become one of the indmate counim 
of 'A^’ al'DauIa. When die latter determined to attack 
Hamadhan, tbe Master accompanied bim; and one night a 
discussion cook place in the Amir’s presence concerning (be 
imperfections that occur in the astronomical ables according 
to the observations of the ancients. The Amir comnunded tbe 
M^cer CO undertake observations of tbe stars, supplying him 
with all the funds he might require; so he began this new work, 
deputing me to select the instruments and »^ge the skilled 
assistants needed. So many old problenu were elucidated, it 
being found that the imperfections in tbe former observariems 
were due to their being conducted in the course of many journeys, 
with all the impedimenis resultiAg (beretrom. 

At Isfahan the Master abo wrote the 'AfaT (an encyclopaedia 
named after ‘A^’ al-l>aula). Now one of the remarka^c thii^ 
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about Ma&ter was, tbat during the cwent^five yean t accom*' 
ponied and served him I never saw hinv take a new book and 
read it right tbiough ; he looked always for the di£cult passages 
Dn/4 conipUcaeed problems and examined what the author had 
said on these, so as to discover wbat his degree of learning and 
level of understanding might be. 

Oq£ day the Master was seated before the Amir, and Abu 
Man^Qr al-Jabl^ was also present. A plulologjcal problem 
came up foe discussion; the Master gave his views as they 
occurred to him. whereupon Abu Mansur turned to him and 
temaiked, ** You are a philosopher and a wise man ; but you 
have never studied philology to such an extent that we should 
be pleased to hear you discourse on the subject.*' The Master 
was stung by this rebuke, and devoted the next three yean to 
studying books on philology; he even sene for the TehJfCb 
at~higka of Abu Mansur aI>Azhari from Khurasan. So he 
achieved a knowledge of philology but rarely attained. He 
composed three odes full of rare expressions, as well as three 
letters—one in the style of Ibn aI>'AmId, one after the fashion 
of d-^S^b, and the third imitating al-Sabi { then be ordered 
these to be bound, and the binding to be rubbed. So be sug¬ 
gested CO the Amir that he should show chis volume to AbQ 
Mansur al-Jabban, remarking that “ we found this volume in 
the desert while huiuu^, and you must look it through and,cell 
os vHsac ic cOQiams **. AbQ MansQr examined the book, and 
was baffled by many passage occunii^ in it. The Master 
SQggcsmd to him that “ all yon are ignorant of in chis book you 
can hod mentioned in suds-aztd-mch a context in the works on 
philology ”, naming books well known in that science; for 
he bad memocized diese phrases &oir them. Abd MansQr 
surely eoajecoiredas to che words which the Master isiroduced, 
widfeout any cwl ceminCy as to tbeii meanbg ; dun he realized 
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that the letters had really been composed by tbe Master, and 
that he had been induced to do so by the afirom he had oifered 
him that day; he d>erefore extracted himself from the situation 
by apologizing to the Master. Tht latter then composed a 
work on philology which he entitled Lisan aU'Afah ("The 
Arab Language the like of which was never composed; 
he did not Eranscr^e it into a Mpy> ao chat at hia dea th it 
was scfll in the rough draft and no man could discova a way 
CO put it in order. 

The Master bad many remarkable experiences in the course 
of the various (xcatmencs he undertook, and he resolved to 
record them in the QSmn ; he had actually annotated t h<f»? od 
some quires, but they were lost b^te the QSwn was eompleced. 
Ac Jurjan he had composed (" The Smaller 

Epitome ") on Logic, and ic is this that he afurwatds placed 
at the beginning of the N^Si. A copy of this came to Shiraz, 
where it was examined by a group of scholars; they cook 
objection to a number of points, and wrote their observariooa 
i^on a separate quire. The Cadi of Shiraz was one of their 
peima&ion, and he forwarded che qiire co Abu ’LQSsim al- 
KirmanI, the riiend of Ibrahim ibn Baba al*Dailaim, who had 
much CO do with esoteric marten ; the Cadi enclosed a letter 
of his own to Abu T-QSsim, and delivered the two documous 
inro the hands of a post-messenger, with the request that he 
should present the quire eo che Master and elide him his 
answers. Abu ’1-Qasim came to the Master when the sun was 
yellowing upon a summer's day; be showed him the kaer 
and the quire the Master read the fonscc and renimed it to 
Abu T-Qasim, while die Utter he kept before him, examining 
it while a general conversadon was in progress. Thai Abu 
Tr^sim went out; and the Master commanded me to bring 
£ak parchment and cut some quires. I sewed up £ve quires for 
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tia, eaci of ten folios of a generous format. We prayed the 
evening prayer; candles were brought* artd the Master ordered 
drinks to be lud our. He made me and his brodiec sic with 
him and drink* while he commenced to answer the questions 
(hat had been propounded to Hm. So he condnued svriting and 
drinking undl half the night was gone, when 1 and his brother 
were overcome by sleep ; he therefore bade us depart. In the 
tnoming a knock came at the door* and there was the Mascer*s 
j] 2 e$senga summoning me. I found him at bis prayers, and 
before him the £ve quires completed. “ Take them**' he said* 
*' and go with them to Abu 'l-Qasim al'Rinninj; tell him 1 
made haste to reply* so thar the post-messenger might sot be 
delayed.’* When I brought the coramunicadon to him he was 
most astonished; he dispatched the messenger, and informed 
hh friends of the circumstances of the matecr. The story 
beome quite an historic occaaiou. 

while engaged upon his astronomical observations the Master 
invented instruments the like of which had never been seen 
before; he also composed a rreatise on the sui^ect. I remained 
eight years er^aged upon diis work, my ol:^ect being to verify 
the observaticas which Ptolemy reported on his own account, 
and in fact some parr of these were confirmed for me. The 
Master also composed the KilSh aUlruSf (** Book of Rectifica¬ 
tion**)* but on the day vdien Sultaa Mas*ud came to Isfahan 
hh anny plundered the Master’s luggagethis book was part 
of it, and was never seen again. 

Tlie Masts was powerful in all his faculds, and he was 
espedsJIy strong sexually; this indeed was a prevailing passion 
whb him, and be indulged it co such an extent chat bis 
conadnuion was afiected: yet he relied upon his powerfid 
ccAStttution CD pull him thro;^L At last in the year whm 
*Ala* al'DauU fou^ llsh Famsb at the gates of al-Rarkh, 
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the Master was attacked by the colic; because of bis eagerness 
to cure bimsclf—being afraid the Amir might sofier defat, in 
which case his sickness would not allow him to travel back—' 
he injectcdlumself eight times in a single day» so that his istesdne 
were ulcerated and the abrasion showed on him. Yec be must 
needs accompany ‘Ala’ al*DaiiIa; so they made haste towards 
Idhaj, where the epilepsy which sometimes follows colic nuni- 
Tested itself. Despite this he continued to treat himself, taking 
ii^ecdons for the abrasion and the rest of the colic. One day 
he ordered the mbdng of rwo of celcry^eed in the ia> 
jecdon, desiring to break the wind of the c^c; one of the 
physidiQS attending him put in five dirfwms of celery seec^ 
I know not whether purposely or in error, for I was not wida 
him—and the sharpness of the celery aggravated the abrasion. 
He also took mirhraAiium for the epilepsy ; but one of his slaves 
went and threw m a great quantity of opium, and he consumed 
the mixrare; this bdng because they had robbed him of 
much money from his treasury, and they desired to do away 
with him so that they might escape die penalty of their 
actions. 

In this state the Master was brought to Isfahan, where he 
continued to look after hinvelf, though he was now so weak that 
be could no longer stand; nevertheless he went on creaeng 
himself, until he was able to walk. He once more attended the 
court of‘AlS’ al'Daula; however, he was incautious and indulged 
his sexual appetite too far, $0 that he was never whoUy cured, 
sufiering repeated relapses. Then ‘Ala’ aJ-Daula marched to 
wards Hamadhan, and the Master went with him; the same 
malady revi&iccdhim upon the way, and when he finally reached 
Hamadhan be buw that his strength was exhausted and no 
looger adequate to repel the disease. He therefore gave i^ 
creating hirnself, and took to saying, “ The managec who used 
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to nunage tat ii mcajMble of managing me any more ; so ic is 
no use cryisg to cure my sicbiess.’* 

So lie continued some days, and was then transported to the 
presence of his Lord He was buried at Hamadhan, being 
$t years old; his death occurred in the year 428. 
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That there Is a Heeessary Beir^ 

Whatever has being muse titber h^ve a reason for ics being, 
or have no reason for it If it has a reason, thenit is contingaii, 
equally before ic cornea inio being fif we make this mental 
hypothesis) and when it is in the state of being—for in the 
case of a thing whose being is contingent the mere fact of its 
entering upon being does not remove from it the conangesr 
zuture of its being. If on the ocher band it has no reason for 
its being in any way whatsoever, then it is necessary in its 
being. This rule having been con&med, I <bflJ 1 now proceed 
to prove that there is in being a being which has no reason for 
its being. 

Such a being is either contingent or necessary. Zf it h oece^ 
sary, then the point we sought to prove is established. If on 
the otha hand it is contingenc, that which is contbgent cannot 
enter upon being except for some reason which sways the 
in favoui ^ ic being and against its not-beh^. If the 
reason h also contingent, there is then a chain of contingaits 
linked one to the other, and there is no being at all; for this 
being which is the subject of our hypothesis cannot enter into 
S* Tpg SO long as it is not preceded by an infinite successon 
of b i-ing t, which is absurd. Therefore contingent beings end 
in a Necessary Being. 

Of the Umeity of God 

It is not possible in any way that the Necessary Being should 
bo two. DeBKMStraQon: Let us suppose ^lat there is another 

>5 
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necessary being: one must be disCDguishable from the other, 
so that ^ terms this ’’and'* chat ’’ may be used with reference 
CO chem. Tliis diumction must be cither essendal or acddeotai. 
If the distinction berween them is acddentai, this acddental 
element cannot but be present in each of them, or in one and 
not the other. If each of them has an accidental element by 
which it is distinguished from the other, both of cheoi must be 
caused; for an accident is what is adjoined to a thing after its 
tvsrrr^ IS rcalixcd If the acddenal element is regarded as 
adhering to its being, and is present in one of the two and not 
in the ocher, then the one which has no acddental element is 
a necessary being and the other is not a necessary being. If, 
however, the distinccicin is essential, the element of essendalicy 
is that whereby the essence as such subsists; and if ibis element 
of essentiality is difierent in each and the two are distinguishable 
by virtue of it, then each of the two must be a compound; 
and compounds ate caused ; so due ndcher of them will be a 
necesary being. If the element of essentiality belongs to one 
only, and the ocher is one in every respect and there is no com¬ 
pounding of any kind in it, then the one which has no element 
ofessendalityisanecessary being,aiidcheotheris noca necessary 
being. Since it Is thus established chat the Necessary Being 
cannot be two, but is All Truth, then by vitvst of His Pwnnaj 
Reality, in respect of which He is a Truth, He is United and 
One, and no other shares with Him in that Uniry: however 
the All-Truth attains existence, it is through Himself. 

7%st Cod is IVUhout Cause 

A necessary being has no cause whatsoever. Causes are of 
four kinds : diat from which a thing has being, or the active 
cause : chat on account of which a thing has being, or the Gnai 
aod compledve cause ; that in which a dung has beu^, or the 
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materia} cause ; and chat through which a thing has being, or 
the formal cause. 

The ]usci£canon for limiting causes to these four variedcs Is 
that the reason for a thing is dcher internal in ics subsistence, or 
a part of its being, or external co it. If it is internal, then it is 
either that part in which the ching is, potentially and not actually, 
chat is to say its marcec; or it is that part in which the thii^ 
becomes actually, that is to say ics form. If it is external, then 
it can only be either that from which the thing has being, that 
is co say the agent, or that on account of which the thing has 
being, that is to say its purpose and end. 

Since it is established chat these are die roots and princl^es 
of this matter, let us rest on them and clarify the problems which 
are constructed upon them. 

Demonstration that He has no aedve cause: This is self* 
evident: for if He bad any reason for being, this would be 
advenddous and chat would be a necessary being. Since it is 
established chat He has no active cause, it follows on this line of 
reasorung chat His Quiddity is not ocher than His Idendcy, chat 
is CO say, other than His Being; neither will He be a subsistence 
or an acddenc. Thne cannoc be nvo, each of which derives ics 
being from the other; noc can He be a necessary beu^ in one 
respect, and a conongenc being in another respect. 

Proof that His Quiddity is nor other chan Hh Identity, but 
radser thac His Being Is unified in His Kxallry i If His Being 
were not the same as His R.ealicy, then His Being would be other 
than His Reality. Every acddait U caused, and every thing 
caused requires a reason. Now diis reason is either excenul 
to His Quiddity, or is itself His Quiddity : if it is external, then 
He is not a necessary being, and is noc exempt from an active 
; while iTthe reason is itself the Quiddity, then the reason 
must necessarily be itself a complete being in order chat the 
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being of another may mule from ic. Qui4<liey before being 
has no being; and if k had being befr re this Jt would not require 
a second being. The question therefore rerurm to the problem 
of being. If the Beiag of the Quiddity is acddental, whence 
did this Being supervene and adhere ? It is therefore established 
that the Idenaty of the Necessary Being is His Quiddity, and 
that He has no aedve cause ; the necessary nature of His Being 
k the quiddity of all other things, from this it is evident 
that the Necesary Being does not resemble any other thing 
in any respect whatsoever ; for with all other things their being 
is odiez chan their quiddity. 

Proof that He is not an aeddent: An aeddent is a being in a 
Incus. The locus is precedent to ic, and its being is not possible 
without the locus. But we have stated that a being which is 
nccesary has no reason for is being. 

Proof diac there cannot be two necessary beings, each deriving 
its being from the ocher: Each of mas much as it derives 

ics being from the other, would be subsequent to the ocher, 
while at the same cine by virtue of supplying being to the 
other, each would be precedent to the odiet: but one and the 
onie fhing cannot be both precedent and subsequent in reladon 
to its being. Moreover, if we assume for the sake of argument 
that the other is noQ^AStent: wonldthefixstthenbe a necessary 
beiiig, or not ? If it were a necessary being, it would have no 
coonerion with tbe other : if it were not a necessary being, k 
would be a conTingeni being and would require another Dece»> 
ssry beii^. Since the Necessary Being is One, and does not 
derive Its being from any one, it follows that He is a Necessary 
Being in every reject; while anything else derives ics being 
from another. 

Proof that He cannot be a Necessary Being in one l es p wt 
and a cwiangmc bemg in another respect: Si^ a beiag, in 
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as much as it is a coodngent being, wouJdbe connected in being 
with something elsci and so it has a reason; but in as much 
as it is a necessary being, it svould have no connenons with 
anything else. In that case it would both have being and not 
have bdng; and chat is absurd. 

Demonstration that He has no material and receptive cause: 
The receptive cause is die cause for tbe provision of the 
in which a thing is received; chat is to say, che place prepared 
for the reception of being, or die perfection of being. Now 
the Necessary Beii^ is a pe r fection in puce actuality, and is not 
impaired by any dehciency; every perfection beloi^ to Him, 
derives &om Him, and is preceded by His Bssence, while every 
deficiency, even if it be metaphorical, is negated to Him. All 
perfection and all beauty are of His Being; indeed, are 
the vestiges of the perfection of His Being ; how then should 
He derive perfection from any och» ? Since it is thus established 
that He has no receptive cause, it follows that He does not 
possess anything pocendally, and that He has no attribute yet 
to be awaited; on die contrary. His Perfection has been realized 
in actuality ; and He has no maierial cause. We say *' realized 
in actuality ’ using this as a common term of expression, mean¬ 
ing rb^r every perfection belonging ro any other is non^ndstenc 
and yet to be awaited, whereas ah peefecdon belonging to Him 
has being and is present. His Perfect Essence, preceding all 
relations. Is One. From this it is manifest that His Attributes 
are not an augmentadon of His Essence; for If they wete an 
augmencadon of His Essence, (he Attributes would be potential 
with reference to the and the Essence would be die 

reason for the Attributes. £n that case the Attributes would be 
subsequent co a precedent, so that they would be in one respect 
aedve and in another lecepdve ; their being active would be 
other than the aspect of their bang receptive ; and in ca^ 
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sequeoce cbcy would possess two mutually exolusiTO aspects. 
Now this is impossihle in the case o( anything whatsoever; 
when a body is in motion, the motivation ii from one guartet 
and the movement from another. 

If it were to be seated that His Attributes are not an augmenta- 
OOP of His Essence, bat tlsat they entered into the consrirution 
of the Essence, and that the Essence cannot be conceived of as 
esdsdng without these Attributes, then the Essence would be 
compound, and the Oneness would be destroyed. It is also 
evident, as a result of denying the existence of a leceptive cause, 
^ ar it is impossible foe Him to change ; for the meaning of 
change is the passing away of one anribute and the establishment 
of ; and if He were susceptible to change. He would 

possess potentially an element of passing^way and an clement 
of establishment; and that is absurd. It is dear from this that 
He has no opposite and no contrary; foe opporires are essences 
which succeed each otiKr in the occupation of a single locus, 
there being between them the extreme of contrariety. But He 
is not receptive to accidents, much less to opposites. And if 
the term opposite *’ is used to denote one who disputes with 
Him in His Rulership, it is clear too on this count that He has 
fto opposite. It is further clear char it is impossible for Him 
not to be; for since it is established that His Being is necessary, 
it follows rVtar it b impossible fca Him not to be; because 
everydiing which exists potentially cannot enst actually, other¬ 
wise it would have two aspects. Anything which is receptive 
to a thing does not cease to be receptive when reception has 
actually takd place ; if this were not so, it would result in the 
removal of both being and noc-being. and that is untenable. 
This rule apjJies to every essence and every united reality, such 
n angeb and human spirits; they are not susceptible to not- 
bdDg at all, since they are free &om corporeal adjunctions. 
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DemoniCr&rjoQ that He has no formal cause: A fbnnaJ, 
corporeal cause only exists and is confinned when a thing is 
possessed of matter: the mancr has a ihaxe in the beii^ of the 
form, in the same way thu the form has a part in the dispoadoa 
of the maccei in being in actuality ; such a thing is therefore 
caused. U i$ furdier evident as a result of denying this cause 
to Him, that He is ^so to be denied ali corporeal attributes, 
such as dme. space, direction, and being in one place to the 
exclusion of ali other; in short, whatever is possible in reladon 
to corporeal things is impossible in relation to Him. 

Proof that He has no final cause: The final cause is that 
on account of which a thing has being; and the First Truth 
has nor beii^ for the sake of aaythii^. rather does everything 
eidst on account of the perfection of His Bssence, being con* 
sequent to His Being and derived from His Being. Moreover 
the final cause, even if it be posterior in respect of being to all 
other causes, yet it is mentally prior to them all, It is the final 
cause which makes the active cause become a cause b actuality, 
that i$ to say in respect of its being a final cause. 

Smee it is established that He is exalted above this last kmd 
of cause too, it is dear dut there is no cause to His Attributes. 
It is also evident that He is Pure Beoevolence and True 
Perfection: the meaning of His Self-Su£ci«acy likewise 
becomes manifest, namely that he approves of nothing and di^ 
approves of nothing. For if He approved of anythmg, that 
thbg would come bto being and would continue to be ; while 
if He disapproved of anythbg, chat thug would be converted 
into not'beli^ and would be annulled. The very dive^ency 
q£ these bebgs proves the nullity of such a pcopourion ; for 
a clung which is one in every respect cannot approve of a diing 
and of its opposite. It is aho not necessary for Him to observe 
(he rule of greater expediency or of cscpedieacy, as cemu 
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QualiiariaDS luve :dly pr<wnded; for if His acts of es^diency 
ynrt obUgatory to Him, He would noc merit gratitude and 
praise for such aces, since He would mer^y be fuldiling tbac 
which it is His obligation to perform, and He would be to all 
intents and purposes as one paying a debt; He would therefore 
deserve noclung ac all for such benevolence. In fact His acts 
proceed on the contrary from Kim and for Him. as we shall 
demonstrate later. 

Hu Aitrikiies as InurpreUd Aaor^ing tc the Foregoii^ PrincipUs 
Since it is established chat God is a Necessary Bemg. chat He 
is One in every respect, chat He is exalted above all causes, and 
chat He has no reason of any kind for His Being; since it is 
further established daat His Attributes do not augment His 
Bssence. and that He is qualified by the Atthbuces of Praise and 
Perfection ; it follows necessarily that we must state that He 
is Knowii^, hiving. Willing, Omnipotent, Speaking, Seeing, 
Hearing, and Possessed of all the other Loveliest Attributes. 
It is al» necessary to recogniae that His Atcribures are to be 
classified as negative, positive, an da compound of the two: since 
His Attributes ace of this order, it follows that their multiplicity 
does not destroy His Unity or contradict the necessary nature 
of His fieii^. Pre^temiry for instance is essentially the negation 
cd* aot^eing in the first place, and the denial of causality and 
of primalicy in the second place; similady the term One means 
chat He is tndivisible m every respect, both verbally and actually. 
When it is stated that He is a Necessary Being, this means that 
He is a Being without a cause, and chat He Is the Cause of other 
than HifflMlf: this is a comhinaticei of the negative and the 
positive. Examples of tU positive Attributes are His being 
Cceacor, OriguuCM, Shaper, and the entire Atcribuces of Action. 
As f^ the compound cf both, dus kind is illustrated by Hh 
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beiBg 'Willing and Ommpowic, fot these Attributes are a 
compound of Knowledge with the addition of Crearivenos. 

Gcd'i KiwvUi^ 

God has knowledge of His Essence : His Knowledge, His 
Being Known and His Knowing ate one and the same thing. 
He ^ows other than Himself, and all objects of knowledge. 
He knows all chix^ by virtue of one knowledge, and in a 
single manner. His Knowledge does not change according to 
whether the thing known bas being or not4>emg, 

Proof thaf God has knowledge of His Essence: Wc have 
stated that God is One, and that He is exalted above all causes. 
The meaning* of knowledge is the supervention of an ides 
divested of all cotporeal eovermgs. Since it is established that 
He is One, and chat He is divested of body, and His Aoribuces 
also ; and as this idea as just descTibed supecTeoes upon Him; 
and since whoever has an abstract idea supervening upon him 
is posfissed of knowledge, and it is Immaterial whedier it is 
his essence or other than himself; and as further His Essence 
is not absent &om Hi m self; it follows from all this that He 
knows Himself. 

Ptoof that He is Knowledge. Knowing and Known : Know¬ 
ledge is another term for an abstract Idea. Since this idea is 
abstract, it follows that He is Knowledge; since this abstract 
idea belongs to Him, is present with Him, and is not veiled 
from Him, it follows chat He is Knowing; and since this 
abstract idea does not superv»e save through Him, it follows 
thaf He is Known. The cenns employed in each case ace 
diflecent; otherwise it might be said that Kno^edge, Knovring 
andKnown are. inieiation to His Essence, one. Take your ows 
c^erieoce as a parallel. Zf you know yourself, the object of 
your knowledge h either yourself or something else if the 
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object of your knowledge is somechmg o^er thui yourself, 
then you do not biow yourself. But if the object of your 
knowledge is yourself, then both the one knowing and the 
thing known ate yourself. If the image of your self is impressed 
Dpon your self, then it is 3 'our self which is the knowledge. 
Now if you look back upon yourself reflectively, you will not 
£nd any impression of the idea and quiddity of your self in 
yourself a second dme, so as to give rise within you to a sense 
that your sdf is more than one. Therefore since ic is established 
that He has intelligence of His Essence, and since His Incelligence 
is Piis Essence and does not augment His Essence, it follows 
that He is Knowing, Knowledge and Known without any 
inuhi|diQty attaching to Him through these Attributes; and 
there is no difierence between one who has biowledge ” and 
'* one who has intelligencesince both are terms for describing 
dw DegaBon of matter absolutely. 

Proof that He has knowledge of other than Himself: Who¬ 
ever blows himself, if thereafter he does not Imow other than 
himself this is due to sortie impedijnecc. If the impediment is 
issendal, this implies necessarily that be does not know himself 
either { while if the impedimrat is of an excemal nature, that 
which is external can be removed. Therefore it is possible— 
nay. necessary—that He should have knowledge of other than 
Himself, as you shall leant from this chapter. 

Proof that He has knowledge of all objects of knowledge : 
Since it is established that He is a Necessary Being, that He is 
One, and that the universe is brought Into being from Him 
and has resulted out o( His Being: since it is established further 
that He has kciowledge of His Own Essence, His Knowledge 
of Hh Essence being what it is, namely that He is the Origin 
of all realities and of all thu^ that have being ; ic follows 
diaf nothing in heaven or earth is remote &om l£s Knowledge 
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the contrary, all chat comes into being docs so by reason 
of Him: He is the causer of all reasons, aQ<i He knows chat of 
which He is the Sxason, die Giver of b^g and (he Originator. 

Proof thac He blows all things by virtue of one knowledge, 
in a manner which changes not according to die change in the 
thing known: It has been established due His Knowledge does 
not augment His Essence, and cbac He is die Origin of all things 
thachave being, while being exalted above acddenc and changes; 
it therefore follows that He knows chinp in a manner unchain¬ 
ing. The objects of knowledge are a consequence of His 
Knowledge ; His Knowledge is noc a consequence of the things 
known, thac it should change as they change ; for His Know¬ 
ledge of things is the reason for their havii^ being. Hence it is 
manifest that Knowledge is itself Omnipocence. He loiows all 
coctingeoc things, even as He knows all things chat have being, 
even though wc know diem noc; for the condngent, in relacton 
to us, is a t hing whose being is possible and whose noc-bdng 
is also possible; but in relation to Him one of the two alterna¬ 
tives is actually known. Therefore HU Knowledge of genera, 
spedea. things with beti^, contingent things, manifest and secret 
thlngs—this Knowledge is a single knowledge. 

Aits Emanating Jrom Cod 

Since you now know that He is a Necessary Being, that He 
is One, and chat He has no Arcribute which augments His 
Essence (for diac would imply a succession of various aco, 
whereas the Act of God is the vesdges of the Perfection of HU 
Essence): this being so, it follows chat HU First Act is one. 
For if there had emanated from Him two acts, the emanation 
would have been in two diflerent manners, for duality in the 
act implies duality in the agent. He who acts by virtue of his 
own essence, if his essence U one only one act emanates dom 
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ic; whereas if he has & duality of essence, he must he a com> 
pound; and we have proved cheimpcusibilicy of this as regards 
God. Ic follows acoessaxily chat the &rst thing to emanate from 
God was not a body; for every body is compounded of matter 
and fono, and these require either rwo causes, or a single cause 
with rwo aspects; this being so, ic is impossible that these cwo 
should have emanated from God, it having been established that 
chtfe is no compounding in God whatsoever. Since the first 
rfijng to emanate &om God was noc a body, it follows chat it 
was an abstraa substance, namely, the First Intelligence. This 
has been con£rmcd by the true religion, for the Prophet said, 
'* TIm fint Thing <3od created was Incelligence,*’ and again, 
“ The first thing God created was the Pen.” The phrase Tkcu 
AaU TiolJiTtJ any chai^ m rhe Way oj Gcd (Koran xsdii. 6 a) 
refiaa to the perpetuity of the Creation; the phrase Thou skah 
mi jindany (duration in the Way of God (Koran jyxv. 41 ) refi» 
to the perpetuity of the Conunand. Certainly, the Universe 
emanated fiom Him in due succession of order and media. So 
when we say that this Act emanated from Him through a reason, 
and that chat reason was of Him also, this Implies no imperfection 
in His Activicy; on the contrary, totality emanated from Him, 
ihr^ghHim, and unto Him. Therefore all things having being 
emanated from Him according co a known order and loaown 
media: that which came later cannot be earlier, and rhar which 
ome earlier cannot be later, for it is He Who causes things to 
he eadiff and later. Indeed, the first thing having being that 
emanated &om Him was the noblest: thcrofier came a descent 
from the nobler co the lower, until the lowliestof all was reached. 
E%st was Imelligeoce ; tlw?n Soul; the Body of Heaven; 
thoi the materials of the four Siemens with their forms (for 
dieir materials arc common co all, only rl^^ forms difKx). 
Hkzi them is a mountjag up from die lowliest to the noblest: 

/ 
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the noblest of all endif^ at» degree parallel co che degree of the 
Intelbgence. Through chU process of originatioii and returnii^ 
back» God h said to be the Originator and the Returner. 

(From af~Risitat 6l~Arsh2ya,} 



PREDESTlNAnON 


(AvICBHNa was asked (o explain the ntoniag of the Su£ saying. 
“ To make known the secret of predestination is an act of 
heresy.” His reply was as follows.) 

*Tliis is an extremely recondite problem, and one which eannoc 
be put on paper save in the language of cypher, a matter which 
may not be made brown except as a hidden mystery : to disclose 
it in fuD would work much mischief co the people at large. 
Use fundameAtal text in this connexion is the saying of the 
Prophet: ”Predesdnation is the secret of God: do ye not 
disclose God’s secret." It is related that a man asked the Csliph 
All about predesdnaaon, and he answered: ” Predesdnadon 
is a deep sea: do not embark upon it." Asked a second dme, 
Itf replied: ” It Is 8 hard road: do not tread it." A third dme 
asked, he retorted: " Ic is an arduous ascent: do not undertake 
it" 

Now the secret of predestination is cooscructed upon certain 
proposidocs: first, the fact of an ordered universe, then the 
docuine that mens actions will be rewarded and punished, and 
finally the belief char the soul will be restored after death. 

Firu Proposiiion. There is nothing whatsoever in che endre 
wwld, and in all its higher and lower parts, which is excluded 
fiom the statement that God is che cause of its being and io 
^gman<» iu dme, chat God has knowle<^ of it and disposes 
ic, and chat God wills it to exist. On the contrary, the whole 
wedd is disposed and predetermine d, known and willed by God; 
though ic ts necessary co add that iq describing che maccec thus 
our inieadon is to describe it in ceitns confirmed as accurate 
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by die tcuon, not after die usage of scholastic thcologfans. 
Proo 6 and logical demonstrations can be offered in confirmation 
of ibis assertion. For if this world which we know were not 
compounded of the ed«C 8 of good and evil forces, and of che 
products of both righteousness and corruption in its inhabicaots, 
the world order would not have been fulfilled completely. If 
only pure nghteousness prevailed in the world, this world would 
not bs the world wc know, but another world. But since it 
was necessary chat the world should be compounded after this 
manner and order, it follows that both righteousness and cor¬ 
ruption prevail in it 

Second Proposition. The ancient philosophers held that '* re¬ 
wardis the supervening of a cenain pleasure in the soul 
according to the degree to which it achieves perfection, while 
“ punishment is the supervening of a certain pain in the soul 
according to the degree to which it remains imperfect. The 
ccmlinuance of the soul in a state of imperfecdon is the state of 
remoteness from God; chat is what is meant by being under 
a curse, suficrii^ punishment, encountering Divine Wrath and 
Anger: the pain which the soul has to endure is a consequence 
of that imp^fection. Similarly the perfection of the soul is 
what is meant by saying that God is pleased with it, that it is 
and nigh unto God and close to God’s Presence. Such 
thoi is the meaning of rewacdand punishment: this and nodui^ 
else. 

Third Preposilien. Restoradoa afier death is the return of 
homan souls to their own world: therefore God said, O soul 
gt nst within ikyu^f. return to thp Lord, well pleased and weti 
pUasir^ (Koran Isc^. 27 ). These suimnary sacements require 
of course to be supported by logical demoostradons. 

These ptopcadons being established as valid, it is necessary 
for us to add that the apparent evils which occur in this world 
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cannot be accept«i by the judgment of reason as what is purposed 
of the world: good only is purposed: evil is annihilation. 

Plato held that the whole was purposed and willed; and 
that the conunandments and prohibitions relating to the acts 
of responsible beings In the world are to be understood as 
encouragements for those of whom it is known in God’s fore* 
Ijiowledge that they will perform the things so commanded, 
and deterrents co those of whom it is known in G6d’s fore* 
knovdedge that they will refrain from the things so forbidden. 
The commandment is a cause of the act happening in the case 
of chose of whom it is known that the act will occur from 
them; the prohibidon is the cause of abstention in chose who 
are repelled from the wickedness for that reason. But foe the 
commandment, the ageot of good would nor be encouraged 
to act i but for che prohibition there would not be this abstention 
on his pan. Plato imagined that it would have been possible 
for enrupdon to occur a hundred per cent hut for this pro> 
hihidon i with the incerveodm of the prohibition, it has only 
occurred frfey per cent. In the same way if there had been no 
commandment, nothing of righteousness would have occurred 
at all; with the supervening of the cojninandment frfty per 
*y.nr of righteousness resulted. 

As for praise and blame, these have two objects: one, co 
mate the agent of good to repeat che like aa which it is willed 
should occur from him; the ocher, to deter the one from whom 
che aa has resulted from repeating a like act, and to ensure that 
die one from whom such an act may result may abstain from 
doing it is willed should not occur from him. it being 
withm his con^Ktcnce to do thar dung. 

It 8 not right co hold chat reward and punishnunt are in 
accordas^ with vdiat die scholasdc cheok^iiiis supposo-*4o 
•c^QV the fomkator, foe example by loading him -mth chains 
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acdihackles, to buznhjm with £reagm and again, and to loose 
snakes and scorpions against him. Such conduct is the way 
of those who desire to have their revenge on their enemyi by 
some mischief or pain be^llinghimas a reprisal for his aggression 
against them ; and it is clearly untenable chat God should be 
possessed of such an anribatc, or that He should so visit one 
whom He willed to refrain from committing a action, or 
to be restr a ined from repeating such a deed. It is likewise not 
to be conceived, as they luve imagined, chat after the resurrection 
any soul shall again be made responsible, or be made the object 
of any commandment or proKibrtioni so that it should be 
restrained or refrain from a course of action by reason of being 
a spectator of Divine reward and punishment in that world. 

As for the sanctions establishedby the sacred law with reference 
to those who commit acts of disobedience agamst God, these 
operate afrer the same fashion as the prohibition iBelf. in chat 
they restrain those vdio will abstain from such an act, whereas 
but for the prohibition ic is conceivable chat chat aa might occur 
from them. Ihere is also some advantage in havmg sanctions, 
since diey prevent the oflender from entering upon a further 
course of corruption. Moreover men must be bound by one 
land of fetter or anocher-^ther of the sacred law, or of reason 
—in Older thar the order of che world may be maintained in full 
perfection: it is a matter of common observation, that if any 
man were loosed from both secs of chains che cc^rupcioii he 
woidd comiTuc would be quite Intolerable, and the entire order 
of the world’s a&ics would be impaired as a result of his r elease 
from bodi kinds of fetters. But God knows better, and is wisa. 
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Now it is wdl blown chsc man difi^ from alJ ocher animaU 
in chat he cannot enjoy a good life in isolarion aiidaione» mazug- 
mg aU his afiairs without any partner to assist him in the ful£i- 
menc of his needs. A man muse perforce attain sadsTacdon hy 
means of another of his species, whose needs in turn are sadsfied 
bylcm and his like : thus, one man will act as coareyor, another 
as baker, anodier as tailor, another as sewer; when all unite 
together, the needs of all are sadsi^d. For this reason they 
were coosiiamed to coostruct ddes and societies. Those makers 
of does who did not observe the conditions required in cbeir 
imdotaking, con£ning themselves only to coming together In 
one comiminityi achieved a kind of life Urcle resembling chat 
which b proper co men, being devoid of chose ‘ perfections ’ 
which men require. 

Tliis being so. it Is necessary for men both co associate with 
each od>er, and to behave like dozens. This Is obvious; it 
also follows that itis tvecessary to the life andsurvival of mankind 
due thore should be co-operation between them, which can only 
be realized through a common transaction of business ; in 
addition to all du other means which secure the same purpose. 
This transaction cequkes a code of law andjosc regulation, which 
h thdi rum <sdl for a la^^ver and regulator. Such a man 
DaoR be in the position co speak to men, and to constrain them 
to accqK the code; he must therefore be a man. 

Now ic is not fiasible fhat men should be left to their own 
opiniom in this macter so that they will di£er each from the 
other, every man consideting as jnstke that which &vours him, 
a&d as injustice that whidi works against his advantage. The 
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survival and complete self-ccalizacion of the human rac« requires 
che enstence of such a lawgiver, far more than for instance ch« 
growth of hah on the eyelashes and eyebrows, the development 
of a hollow instep, and such other advantages as ace not necessary 
to survival but are at the most merely useful to that end. 

It is entirely possible for a righteous man to exist; and it is 
not feasible that the Divine Provideoce should have required the 
other small advantages, and cot have required this whldi is 
the foundadon of diem all; neither k it reasonable to suppcee 
char the First Principle and the Angds should have been aware 
of the former and ziot have known of the latter. Finally it is 
not likely that this, b^g a matter known to be exstentully 
possible and acnially necessary to establish a beneficent order, 
should yet not exist; indeed, how should it cot exist, seeing 
that that which depends and is constructed upon its exisDenee 
docs in fact already e?ast ? 

It follows therefore that there should exist a prophet, and 
that he should be a man ; it also follows that he should have 
some distinguishing feature which does not belong to other 
men, so that his fellows may rec^nise him as possessing some* 
thing which U not theirs, and so that he may stand out apart 
from them. This distinguishiDg feature is the power to work 
miracles. 

Such a man, if and when he essis, must prescribe lavrs for 
mankind governing all their afiairs, in accordartce with God’s 
ordinance and authority, God inspiring him and seeding down 
(he Holy Spirit upon him. The fucdamental principle upon 
which ^ code rests will be to teach them that they have One 
Ctcisot, Almighty and Ommsdem,Whose commandment must 
of right be obey^; chat die Command must beh»g to Him 
Who possesses the power to create ; and that He has prepared 
for th^ who obey Him a future life of bliss, but wretchedness 
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for such as disobey Him, So the masses wOl receive the pi^ 
scnpGons, sent down upon Hs tongue &om God and the Angels, 
with heedful obedience. 

It is not necessary for him to trouble their minds with any 
part of the Imowledge of God, save the knowledge that He is 
One. True, and has no like ; as foe going beyond this doctrine, 
so as CO charge them to believe in God*s existence as not to be 
defined spatially or verbally divisible, as bev^ neither without 
the world not within it, oi anything of that sor^^ do this 
would impose a great serain upon them and would confuse 
the religious system whldi they follow already, bringing them 
to a pass where^om only those rare souls can escape who enjoy 
e^cdal favour, and they exceedingly uncommon. The genet* 
aUry of mankind cannot imagine diese things as they really are 
except by hard toil; few indeed are they who can conceive 
dtt cnith of this Divine Unity and Suhlimiry. The rest are 
$000 apt to disbelieve in this sort of Being, or they fill down 
upon the road and go off into discussions and speculations which 
prevent them artoidiog to their bodily acts, and often 
enou^ cause them to £dl into opinions contrary to the good of 
sodecy and inconsistent with the requirements of truth. In 
such drcumsances their doubts and dificulnes would multiply, 
and it would be hard indeed by words to control them : not 
every man is ready CO understand metaphysics, and in any 
it would not be proper for any man to discl o se that he is in 
possession ofa (ruth which he conceals from the masses ; indeed, 
he must not allow himself so mochas to hint at any such thing. 
Kb dtRy is CO teach men to know the Majesty and Might of 
God bymeans of symbols and parables drawn from things whi<^ 
they regard as nugfary and m^esde, imparting to singly 
diis mneb, chat God has no no hfcg end no partna. 

Sunkriy he most esablah in them the belief in as afesrit fi s 
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in a (nannec that com« within dK raiig< o{ their imagination 
and will be satisfying to their souls; he will liken the happiness 
and misery there to be experienced in terms which th^ can 
understand and conceive. As for the truth of these macters, 
he will only adumbrate it to them very briefly, saying that it 
is something which ** eye hath not seen nor ear heard ”, and that 
there is pleasure awaiting us beyond the grave which is a mighty 
kingdom, or pain chat i$ an abiding cormeoc. God certainly 
knows the beneficent aspect of all this, arid it is always right co 
take what God knows exactly for what it implies, Tliere is 
therefore no harm in his discourse being incenpersed with sundry 
kmts and allusions, to attract chose naturally qualified for ^ecula> 
don to undertake philosophical research into the nature of 
religious observances and their udllry in terms of ebb world 
and the next. 

Now this person, the prophet, is not of the chat ofien 
conies into the world, in every age: the gross matter able co 
receive his sort of ‘ perfection ’ occurs in but few cemperaraeius. 
It follows from this that the prophet muse devise means of 
securing the survival of his code and laws in all the spheres of 
human wel&rv. There is no doubt that the advantage in this 
h, that men will coatinue to be aware of the existcaiice of God 
and of an afbslife ; and the danger of their forgetting these 
things, a generation after the prophet’s mission, will be dreum* 
vented. He must therefore prescribe certain acts which men 
should repeat at close intervals, so that if the tune fbc the per¬ 
formance of one act is missed there may soon be an opportunity 
for performing the next like act while the memory is roll 
axtd has not yet become obliterated. 

These acts must of course be linked up with some means of 
God and the afrahfe to mind, eke they will be useless: 
(his mfv»mf>nig can only consist of sec words co be uccered, or 
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sec res^ves to be intende<l ai the mugmacion. Men muse also 
be cold that these acts are means of winning God’s favour and 
cpf qualifying for a greac and generous reward: these acts should 
in ftet be of such a sort, and should be like che religious observ* 
^ Tvy^ prescribed for men Co follow. In a word, these acts 
should be reminders; and chose reminders muse be either 
certain motiems, or the denial of certain morions resulting in 
other morions. The former category xnay be illosiiated by che 
xnrtBDce of formal prayers, the latter by fasting ; for though 
&siaiig is in itself a negative idea, it srixs nature violently and so 
reminds the faster tbof o^hat he is doing is not meaningleff, 
wtih the result that be remembers what his intention is in 
&sdng, namely to win the favour of Almighty God. 

He should also if possible rnix in with these observances other 
interescs, in order to strei^then and extend the code, and to 
make their practice generally advantageous in a nuterial sense 
also. Exampks of this are Jehad and Pilgrimage. He should 
specify certain places in the world as the most suitable for 
worship, stating chat they belong exclusively co God; certain 
obligatory acts must also be specihed as being done for God's 
sake only—as for instance che offering of sacrifices, which are 
of great help in this connexion. The place which is advanc- 
^eous in this context, if it be the town where the lawgiver cook 
refuge and dwelt, will also serve the purpose of bringing him 
to mind, as advantage second only co chat of remcHtbering 
Ood and the Angeh. This single |dace of refuge cannot be 
dose ac hand for che idiole community of the Faith ; obviously 
therefore it must be ^escribed as a place for mlgrarion, and for 
jonmeying unto. 

The noblest of diese observances from a certain point of view 
is that one in which dke performes assumes chat be is addresring 
God in privatt cofiverse, that he k ruming to God and standing 
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before Birn. This observance is Prayer. Certain steps pre¬ 
paratory CO prayer must also be prescribed, similar to chose 
which a man eustomaiily undertakes of his own accord before 
encering che presence of a human ruler; oamely, purilrcacioA 
and cleansing. Tlie regulatiom laid down for these should be 
e^cive and impressive. The act of prayer should further be 
accompanied by those attitudes and rules of conduct usually 
observed in the presence of kings: huznilicy, quietness, lowering 
the eyes, keeping the hands and feec wichdrawix, nor Cnnuiag 
about and fidgeting. For every moment of the aa of worship, 
appropriate and seemly rules and usages should be presaibed. 
All these condidons of religious observance serve che usefid 
purpose of keeping che people’s thoughts lb<ed firmly upon the 
cecolUcQOQ of God; in this way they will continue in t>n»rr 
close attachment to the laws and ordinances of che Faith ; with¬ 
out these reminders they will be apt co fo^c all abouc it one 
M two generadoos afier the prophet’s death. These fnedees 
will also be of ecormous advantage to them in che hereafter, 
by purifying and lifting up their soids as we have already shown. 

3o far as che elect are concerned, the advantage they derive 
fiom all these prescripdons is mainly connected with the afterlife. 
We have esublisbed above tbe izue nature of the hereafter, 
and proved that happiness in the world co cornels co be acquired 
by cleansing and uplifting the soul, throu^ temoving it far 
fiom such bodily condidons as coofiict with die means of secur¬ 
ing that happiness. Spiritual elevadon is achieved through the 
acquisition of moral qualities and virtuous habits, which in cheit 
turn are acquired by means of acts calculated to divert che soul 
frona the body and che senses and to remind it of its true 
subecance. 

If tbe soul is fiequencly turned in towards itself, it will not 
be afiecced by che physical drcumscancea of the body. It will 
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be ceminded uid helped to do thii by acts which are m them* 
ceKes &dguu^> asd outside the usual habit of the reason ; 
indeed^ the reason itself is sdmulaced by them to undertake these 
casks. They fadgue the body and die anutial faculties, destroy- 
ing dwir mclination to take things easily, to be slothful and 
upwiUing to go to any trouble, to dull the natural zest and 
UYoid all disdplme save for the purpose of getting advantages 
is the focm of besciaJ pleasures. Tlie soul will be conscraiiied 
to attempt cluse modons by the very recollection of God, of 
the Angels and of the world of perfect happiness, whether it 
will or no : consequendy it will become £rmly disposed to 
chafe at the inhuences of the body and will acquire the habit 
0 ^ rhs inmaririg ic and ooc to be metcly passive in ie control 
Bodily acQoas as they occur will not then afiecc the soul so 
pows^y and habitually as would be the case If the soid were 
satisfied and content to submit to the body in everything. All 
this proves the truth of the saying, chat good habits drive out 
evil ones. l£ a man condnues in this course, he will acquire 
the habit of turning automatically towards the true, and away 
£rom die false; he will become thoroughly prepared and ready ^ 
to be delivered into celestial happiness when the body is left 
behind. 

If a man performs these acts svithout believing them to be 
a dury Imposed by God, and in spite of this his each za is accom¬ 
panied by the remembrance of God, and a ruming away ftom' 
ah other things, he will be worthy to acquire some measure 
q£ this spiritual fervour: how much the more, then, if he 
foflows this u&e knowing that the Prophet has come ftom God 
and has been sent to men by God, th^f it was metaphysically 
necessary that be should be sent, and that all the laws which 
he established were drose which he was obliged by God to 
pitacdlK, lu acting di ah this as God’s agent. For tlu Prophet 
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was truly charged by God co impose these religious observances 
upon his foUowcrs: observances which arc of benefit to men 
in that they perpetuate among them the Prophet’s laws and 
ordinances, which are the means whereby they live at all, and 
by stimulating them to spiritual zeal bring them near to the 
nigh Presence of God in the world to come. 

Such a man is richly qualified co dispose the aif^ of his 
leUows in a manner securing the regular provision of their well* 
b ei ng in thi^ world, and their ultimate salvation in the world 
to come : he is a man distinguished above all his fellows by 
his godliness. 


(From the f2fah a/~NaJit,) 
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On the Nature of Prayer 

When God had creaced cbc aJilmaJs, after the plans, the mmerals 
and die elemens, and after the spheres, the scars, the unjuh> 
spiris and the inteUigences perfect in themselves; when 
He had completed His work of originadon and aeatioa, He 
dszred to fin i^ His creadon with the most perfect spedes, even 
as He had begun it with the most perfect genus. He therefore 
dimnguished Man 6om out of ai^ His creatures, so chat as the 
beginning had been widi Intelligence, so too the conclusion 
dsouid be. He began with the noblest of substances. Intelligence, 
and He concluded with the noblest of beings, the Intelligent 
The high purpose of creation was Mao, and nothing else. 

Having realized all this, thou must know that Man is the 
Microcosm ; and as all other beings are graded in their world, 
so coo is graded according to his deeds and bis nobility. 
Some men there are whose deeds accord with those of angels; 
some whose acts accord with those of devils, so that they perish. 

Man has not been produced out of one thing only, that he 
should be suiject to a sii^e set of conditions: God has com¬ 
pounded him of many things of various sorts, and temperaments 
of divers kinds. ^ God divided Mans substantiality Into body 
and souk the former containing his grosser and die latter his 
snbekr elements. He bestowed upon him seuse and reason, 
bodt secret and manlf^; then He adorned his outward and 
pianifra part, hh body, with the hve smses in the amplest degree 
and fullest order. Koc out of his inward and secret parts He 
chose those wbkh were strongest and noblest. The physical 
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clement He’Implanted m his liver, to regulate hU digestion ud 
evacuacion (or attraction and repulsion), to balance the members 
and replace by means of nourUhmeRC the pans lost through 
dissolution. The animal element He associated with his heart, 
connected with the faculties of appetite and anger, to accord 
with the congenial and oppose the uncongenial i this He made 
the fountainhead of the five senses, and the source of the imagina- 
don and of movement. Lastly He &:hioned the human, ndoiul 
$oul in the brain, which He lodged in the highest situation and 
most appropriate station. He adorned it with thought, memory 
and rccollecdon, and gave the ictelleccual substance power over 
ic, chat it mighc be as it were a commander with the faculde 
foe soldiers; the *' eommoi>4ense served as a courier, to act 
as ao intennediary between the brrin and the senses. The 
senses were to be the spies of the brain, each stationed at its 
appropriate gate, to sally forth from dme to dme into their 
own world and pick up all that was let fall by cheli fellows, 
which they should convey to the pardcular mesengee i the 
latter would then deliver it, scaled and enveloped, to the faculty 
of the intelligmce, to divri minafa and choose what accorded 
with it, and CO rgecc that which was not genuine. 

Man was thus equipped with these souls out of all the world, 
through each faculty sharing with one claas or ocher of living 
bdogs. By virtue of the animalsoul he shares with (he animals; 
his physical soul links him with the piano ; his human soul 
is a bond between him and the angels. Moreover each of these 
faculdea has a spedal sphere, and a particular funedon to per¬ 
form : according as one of the three prevails over the other 
two, the individual is defined by chat prevalent sphere, and 
reUced after his perception to his own genus. Similarly each 
fimedoa has its own sphere, lis own reward, and its own purpose 

The ftuiction of the physical soul is to eat and drmk, to 
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maiociii tl^ pvts of the body» and to deame the body of 
superdoities: chat is &U : it has no business to compete or dis- 
putt with the function of any other. The purpose of its function 
is to keep the body in order and the lin^s in proper baJance, 
while supplying strengith to the physique. The proper order 
of (he body is proved by a well^iled desh, sturdy limbs and 
a strong physique; and these are acquired from eating and 
drinhas^. The reward of the physical souls function is not 
•0 be ejected in the spisirual world, and does not wait upon 
the resurrecdoQ, for this soul will not be raised up after deach : 
It rcsen^les a plant, in that when it dies it is dispersed and 
r^litenced, never to be recalled ro life. 

The Rmedon of dtt animal soul is movement, imagination, 
and the of ah the body by good management. Its 

necessary sphere and particular function U con£ned to appetite 
and anger; ai^er is a branch of appetite, since it seels to repress, 
ta overcome, to dominate and to tyrannize; these are the 
variovis sons of leadership, and leadership is che i^c of appedts. 
Titt special funcdoEi of the animal soul is fundamentally appetite, 
and ittsdenJally anger. Its purpose is to preserve the body 
through the faculty of anger, and to perpetuate the spedes 
through the faculty of appedee; for die spedes is perpetuated 
always by means of generad^ and generadon is regulated by 
the ficulty of appetite ; while the body remains guarded Rom 
inpides by virtue of is being defended, which means CO dominate 
(he enemy, to bat che gate of harm, and to prevent the barmiul 
e&CB q( tyranny, and all these ideas are contained and confined 
within (he &culty of anger. Its reward is the realization of its 
hops in this lower world; it is not to be expected after deadi, 
fi>r die animal soul dies with the body, and will not be raised 
M che icsorrecdon. It resembles aU che animals, in that it 
it oot qualified to receive the l>iThie AUocutimi, and may not 
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thcfefoTC expert any reward. Wlien the cmanadoR of thing 
is aiinihiJaud, it cannot be raised up a(ns death; upon death 
its entire existence dies, and its happiness is past. 

The function of the human, rational soul is tlK noblest funcoos 
of all, for it is itself the noblest of spirits. Its function coosisD 
of reAecdng upon things of an and medicating upon Aingt of 
beauty: its gaze being turned cowards the Ughec world, it 
lores not this lower abode and meaner station. Beloogiz^ as 
it does to the higher side of life and to the primal subeiance, 
it is not its busincs to eat and diink, ndthn does it require 
luxury and coition; rather its function is to wait for the 
revelation of truths, and to reSect with perfect intuition and 
unclouded wit upon the perception of subtle ideas, readiz^ with 
(he eye of inner vision the cablet ofDmrie Mystery and opposing 
with strenuous devices the causes of vain fancy. It is dsdn- 
guiihed from othrt spirits by the possession, of perfect reason 
and ^r-reaching. all-embradug thought; its an^idon and 
striving all through life is to purify the sensual impressions 
to perceive the world of intelligible truths. God has sii^Ied 
it oat above all other spirits for the gift of the Acuity of reason. 
Reasonij^ is the toi^ne of the angels, who have no speech or 
utterance; reasonii^ belongs to them especially, which is per¬ 
ception without sensing and commuiucation without words. 
Man’s relation to (he world of Spirit is established by reasoniug ; 
Speeds follows alter it. If a man possesses no knowledge of 
ceasonmg, he is incapable of ex pr e ss ing truth. 

The function of the soul is therefore as we have summarized 
it here, in the fewest postible words. The subject can he greatly 
amplified, but we have abbreviated its discussion here, since our 
puepoM in tiiis treatise is nor to give an account of the human 
Ibcula es and functions. We have therefore broughtforwsrd 

and established merely what we required by way of pref a ce. 
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Tlie fojictioc peculiar to the human soul is kiiowU<lgc and 
perception : io use is manifold. To it bdojig remembrance, 
humble peddon, and worship. Whess a man knows his Lord 
by (he medium o^ his thoughts, and apprehends His Essence 
through his reason acDixg upon his knowledge, and perceives 
His Goodness with his intellect actJi^ upon his reason, he con> 
sidefs attentively the inward nature o£ Creadon, and perceives 
creadon as most perfectly displayed in the heavenly bodies and 
supernal substances ; these are the most perfect of created bebgs 
b^use they are the furthest removed from corruption, im~ 
purides and diverse compounds. Then he sees within his 
xadonal soul a semblance of that immortaliry and rationality 
v^uch subsist in chose bodies. Rejecting upon the Creator, he 
realizes that Command is indeed associated with Creadon, as God 
Himself declares : Te Him belong ihe Creation ami the Command 
(Koran vii. 52). Knowing thus that the Divine Bmanadon 
descends into creadon out of the world of Command (which 
is to say, diose spiritual substances), be desires ardently to 
comfvebend their several ranks, and is eager to establish reUnons 
widi them and to resemble their elevadon. So he is ever 
bumbling himself and meditating passionately, with prayers and 
6snng and he attains to a great reward. For the liuman 
soul has indeed a reward: it survives after the body has 
perished, and decays not with the lapse of time ; it is raised 
up after death. Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body; rcrurrecdon is its ^on with those spiritual substances; 
the soul’s reward and felicity come after these events. A man 
is rewarded acceding to bis acts; if he is perfect in works, 
he oboins an ample, reward; but if his acts are imperil and 
&11 short, in like measum is his felkity imperfect and his reward 
&lls short, so dm he remaim f»ever sorrowful and downcast, 
nay, forsaken and damned. If his animal and physical hxcuhits 
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prevail over his ranoiul faculry, he is bewildered after death 
acd wretched after TenurecQon ; hue if his blame worthy faculties 
are deOdenc, and his soul is divorced 5 rom evil thoughts and 
mean passions, if his self is adorned with the omainent of reason 
and the necklace of knowledge^ if he has trained himself to 
acquire all praiseworthy qualities, he remain forever pure, 
refined and happy; having attained his heavenly reward, he 
will al»de eternally with his own dear kith and kin. 

Now chat we have finished chk preand^le, we would remade 
chat it is prayer which causes the human, rational soul to 
resemble the heavefdy bodies, eternally worshipping Absolute 
Truth, and seeking the imperishable reward. Prophet of 
God declared, ** Prayer is the foundadon-stone of reiigioa ”; 
and religion is the purifying of the human soul of all devilish 
impurities and carnal suggesdous, mmed away irom mean 
worldly interests. Prayer is the worship of the First Cause, 
the One Supreme and Mightiest Worshipful; adoration is to 
know Him Whose Being is Ne c essary. It needs not diac we 
should interpret the text AnJ jimu and rrun uw not created save 
to ioorship Me (ICoian li. jd) as meaning '* to know Me ”, foe 
worship is knowledge, and to be aware of the existence of One 
Whose Being is necessary and absolute, being seised of His 
Being with a pure heart, a spirit undefiled, and a soul wholly 
devoted to Him- The real nature of prayer is therefore to know 
Almighty God in His Uaiqueriess, as a Bdag wholly Necessary, 
Whose Bssence is infinitely exalted and Whose Qualities are 
infinitely holy, with habits of sincerity in prayer; by m^ch 
smcerity I mean, chat one should know che Qualities of God 
in such a manner chat there remains no opening to a multipUdcy 
of gods, no intent to join others ro His worship. Whoso aca 
thus may be said to be truly sincere in prayer, not erring or 
straying from the path ; but he who acts not thus is a forger, 
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4 liu and 4 rebel igusst God, Who is Supreme snd Omnipocent 
beyond all $ucb confbundings. 

OJ the Ouinford Form arid Inofard Tnuh of Prayer 

When diou base undentood all that we have already atated 
in this discourse regardii^ the nature of prayer, it now becomes 
necetsary for thee to re^ze that pnyer is divided into two 
para, one bang ourward (dse pan of djsdpiine, chat appercauis 
CO tbe body) and one inward (the real prayer, that coDCerru the 
soul). Hie outward pan of prayer is that presenbed by the 
religious law and recognized as a fundamental duty of religion: 
our Lawgiver imposed it as an obligadon for every man, calling 
it folSt and making it the foimdacion of faith, saying. “ There 
is no &iid) in him who has no solas, and there is no faith in him 
who is oot futhful.” 

The numben of prayer are recognized, and ics times piedsely 
laid down : tbe Prophet counted it as the noblest of devodons, 
and assigned it the highest rank among all acts of wonhip. 
This ooeward or disciplinary part is co nnecte d with the body, 
because it is composed of certain postures and elements su^ 
as redtataon, genuflection and prostration : while the body is 
likewise compounded of c^tain principles and elemenc, such 
as water, eani4 air, Are and simi^ temperaments. Tbe body 
is the physical envelope of man ; and chat which is composed • 
is itself connected with ia like. These postures of prayer, com- 
poaed of redcadon, genuflection and prostration and occurring 
m regular and definite niimb #ir;^ are visible evidence of that real 
payv which is connected with and adherent to the 
sod. Tliey aa as crmfrolling iIk body, to being it into tune 
with the ynensl harmoDy of cbe universe. The nmnbers of 
pcayef are part of the scheme of disdpline prescribed by fiw 
fdtgioos law; the L a wgiver in^osed iq>on every adult ' 
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mui of sound mind. In this manner the body is made Co imitace 
that attitude, proper to t}ie soul, of submission to the Higher 
Self, so that through this act man may be distinguished fiom 
the beasts. The beasts am not favoured by the Divine Allocu¬ 
tion ; they axe exempt from Judgment; they do not look for 
IXvine chastisement and reward. Man however has received 
the Word of God, and shall be chastised or rewarded according 
as he obeys the conunandments and prohibitions of leligion and 
reason. The Law follows in the wake of E^easoiu The Law¬ 
giver, having observed that Reason imposes upon the rational 
soul the duty of prayer true and unadulterated-^he knowledge 
and apprehension of God^^herefore prescribed prayer for die 
body as an outward syad?ol of that other prayer ; he com¬ 
pounded it of numbers, and arranged it predsd.y in the most 
beautiful forms and most perfra postures, so that the body 
might follow after the spirit in worship, even though it does ooc 
accord with it in raoL The Lavigiver realiaed that all men 
axe not capable of mounting the steps of reason ; they therefore 
required sonte regular bodily craming and discipline to oppose 
dieir natural inclinations. He pioneered a road and fashioned 
a rule consisting of these numbers of prayer, which men could 
generally follow and uoderstand with the senses; they would 
be connected with the outer parts of aiao, and would prevent 
him from imitating the beasts and other ajiimals. He ordained 
this as a supreme commandmenc, saying, Pray in the manner 
ye have seen me pray.” There is much advantage in this, 
and a general benefit will not escape the notice of any 
iat^gent man, even chough the ignorant may not admowledge 
the fi^. 

As for the second or inward part or truth of prayer: diis is 
to coulemplate God with a pure heart, and a spirit ab s oacted 
deaosed of all desires. Tliis part does not follow the way 
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of bodily numbers and sensual demenu, but lathei the path 
of puce thougbc and etenul spirits. The Prophet himself 
was often preoccupied with the true apprehension of Cod, and 
was (hereby prevented from following the nunterical order of 
formal prayer, which he somerimes shortened and sometimes 
prolonged. This is the kind of prayer thac is exclusively the 
concern of the incellect; reason conhrms this statement, bearing 
in the Prophet’s words, “ The man at prayer is in secret 
converse with his Lord.'* It is obvious to tbe inteUigent man 
thaz such converse is not ejected through the physical parts 
and tbe audible and visible tongue, because conversadon and 
converse of chat kind can only cake place with somebody con- 
tamed in space and detenniaed by time. As for the One 
Supreme Being, Who is cireiunscribed not by space nor couched 
by time, to Whom reference cannot be made thiougb any 
direction, Whose Predicamenc vaiies not in respect of any 
particular Attribute, and Whose Essence changes not ac any 
ftiTif : how should He be perceived by man, who is limited 
by form and body, is subject to physical dimensions and em¬ 
powered only to the extent of his senses, faculties and physical 
fivue ? How should moruls have converse with Him, the 
confines of Whose Directions they laiow not, neither perceive 
the mvirons of the paths of His Tendings ? The True and 
Absolute Beiiig is absent &om the sensible world, and is neither 
seen nor contained in space ; while it is the wont of corporeal 
beings only to have converse and concourse with such beings 
as they can see and point to, reckoning as absent and far off any 
chat they cannot so behold; and converse with one absent is 
plainly impossible, fe is axiomadc »bar He Whose Being is 
Nozsary most be absent and ^ off &om these ^lyiical bodies, 
since diey are subject to imAmnl change and corporeal accidme, 
require space and preservaiiDn, and by vrreue of then weight 
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and grossMSS dweU upon che of this dark earth. Btcq 
those ample, sublime substances which are not touched by tuoe, 
nor set in any measured space, dee away &om these bodies as 
aoimated by the hosdlity of contraciecy; and the Necessary 
Being is loftier chan all simple suhrances. far more exalted and 
sublime than ihey^ow then should He be assoQated with by 
sensual, corporeal beii^ ? 

Since it is established that it is impossible and absurd to assert 
and specify God in tdacion to any dizeceos. it is obviously still 
more absurd to suppose or conjecture chat conTcrse with Him 
may be established through the external senses. The Prophet's 
words, The man at prayer is in secret converse with his Lord,” 
are cberefore only to be predicated of that inward knowledge 
which belongs solely to pure souls chat are abstracted and 
from events in time and directions in space: they contemplate 
God intellectually, and behold Him wi^ spiritual, not coeporeai 
vision. It is chus evident that true prayer is spiritual concempU* 
tion, and chat pure worship is spiritu^ Divine love. 

All the foregmi^ argument proves conclusively that pnyer 
is of two kinds. And now we would observe dut the outward, 
disdphnary part of prayer, which Is connected with personal 
mocioas according to certain numbered postures and confined 
elements, is an act of abasement, and of passion,are yearning on 
the part of this lower, partial, compound and limited body 
towards the lunary sphere; which latter, operatmg throt^ the 
Active Intellect, control this world of generafion and decay. 
Praying after this fashion is converse widi chat Incellect by means 
of the human tongue; for it sustains and controls all a eated 
beings. Outward prayer is a humble petition that the Active 
Intellect may preserve and mainrnin the iiuegricy of the person 
so abasing himself in worship emulation, chac he shall 
thereby coodaue guarded and protected ageing the misfortunes 
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of ame, so loi^ as he remains in this world. The txue, inward 
part of prayer, which is unassodated with postures and divorced 
from all changes, is an abasemaic unto God dvough die cacional 
soul, which Imows and is aware of the Uoidcy of the True 
God: this kind of prayer has no reference to any dicecdon, and 
is not in any way confounded with any physical elemenc. It is 
an imploring of Absolute Semg to p^fect the soul through 
ooQCecnpladon of Him, and to complete the worshipper's felidry 
dtfoi^ the knowledge and apprehension of Him. The 

InteSectual Command and Holy Emanation descends from the 
Heavtidy Void into the coofrnes of the raconal soul as a result 
of thh prayer ; this form of worship is imposed wichouc 
corporeal weariness or human imposition. Whoso prays after 
(his fashion is delivered out of his physical faculries and nacural 
vesriges, and climb die inteUectual steps until he beholds the 
mysteries of Eceniicy. It is to this that God refrn in the words, 
P^er prchtbUs ahcrninaium anj all hUmiUfcrthy Mts ; the remm- 
htanu of Ood u gnaio then all other ietds; and God knoiveth what 
ddng! je do (Koran adx. 44). 

What Part of Prayer Is Incunhtnt upon Whom 

Now that we have set forth the nature of prayer, and shown 
that it is divided into two parts each of which we have explained, 
it remains for us to remark to which class of people each pan 
b^ngs and is appropriate. 

It is clear that man has in him something of the lower world 
and something of die i^per world also: these two porrions of 
human n ^ ur e we have briefly eiq>ouoded above. It has 
eme^ed from the dhcussioii that prayer is divided the 
dhdplitkary-f^yskal and the real-spiritual; 1 have accorded each 
part gyff^^r treatment as befrts the scope of the present izearise. 

I will now add that men vary one from the ocher accotding to 
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che influence of tbe powers of die spines compounded in each. 
If the phy^cal and animal element prevails, be will be passiosi* 
ately attached to the body, loving to keep it in good order, 
nurtured and healthy, fond of feeding it, giving it to drink and 
clothing it, attentive to securing its ^vantage and to ward off 
mischief from it, A manso inten^g is to be numbered aiooi^ 
the animals, nay, he is to be counted as belonging to tbe order 
of the brute beasts; his days are wholly absorbed In caring for 
bis bodily welfare ; hiseverymomenrisdedicacedcohispenoiia] 
interests; he is heedless offlae Creator and ignorant of die True 
God. It is therefore nor permissible for to neglect the 
commandment of tbe religious law, t^ikh is absolutely binding 
and upon bim. If he is not accustomed to perform 

diis duty, he must be disciplined and compelled to soch a point 
that he will not omit to discharge hk obligation, to be rev e rmt 
and yeamin^y to betake hinuelf to the Active Intellect and 
the Revolving Sphere, that it may in its bouncy over 

him and deliver him f^m the chasdsement inhermt in hb 
ecseeuce, fleeing him from bodily desires and bringiDg him 
safely to tbe true goal of his hopes. And truly, if but a little 
portion of tbe emanarion of chat graco were denied to lum, 
swiftly would he hasten into great evil, and become the lowest 
of the tar>imgl< and ravening beasts. 

As for the man in die spiritual faculties prevail, so diac 
his radonal^culcy dominates his passion, andhissoulisabsiracCed 
from tcrcestrial preoccupacons a^ the anachmenrs of this lower 
wodd: such a man has attuned true security and spiritual 
worship ; and thac pure prayer which we have described is 
infumhgnt upon most urgently and is his most strong 
obligation. Being ready in (he dcanlinc&s of his soul to receive 
the emanation of Gods grace, if he bur turns cowards God in 
love and is earnest to worship Him, supernal blessings and 
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bnvody swifdy flow over ; wiiin tbe cuae 

comes for iiim to be separac^ from the bcxly and to deport out 
of this life, he will immediately eoncemplate bis God, dwelling 
in His Presence and enjoying the company of tliose his true kin, 
the dwellers in the Divine Kingdom, the bodies of the celesdal 
woclds. 

This 15 the type of prayer which was incumbent upon our 
Iced and Founder of our Faith, Muhammad the Elect of God, 
on the night when he was separated from his body and divested 
of all woddly desire, so chat there remained with him no trace 
of a gi m°i passion or the pull of natural wants. He enjoyed 
conve r se with God in bis soul and intellect, saying, O Lord, 
I have discovered a strange joy this night: grant me the means 
to popecuace it, and provide for me a way that will always bring 
me it.'* It was then that God commanded the Prophet 
to pray, saying, “ O Muhammad, the man at prayer is in secret 
converse with bis Lord.** 

Those who practise only the outer part of prayer experience 
but a def^ve portion of that joy i bnt those who pray in the 
qiific know due Joy in full and abundant measure; and the 
fuller thar measure is, the ampler is reward. 

This is as much as 1 desired to say briedy in the present treatise, 
axMd only after hesitating long to embark at all upon the 
uuetpretasoa of prayer, the disseedng of its real narure and the 
searing forth of is two pans. Sut when 1 saw intelligent men 
disregarding its external forms, without considering its inward 
meanii^s, 1 felt tbar ic was my duty to explain the snbject, and 
my c^garioa to state these &cts. The inccUigent man will this 
be able to reflect upon what I have said, and the .leatrwrd and 
fiiliy qualified man proceed to the matter further; he 

will come to realize who is upon to discharge the 
disciplinary part of prayer only, and to whom the spiritual side 
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is appropriace and artainabU. He will ^ it easy to proceed 
along the path of worship, and to persist in his prayers; a^oyisg 
converse with God, not indeed as in person, by word of miMuh, 
by ocuiar vision and the stiues, bur in the spirit and reason, wich 
the inward vision and specolaove insighc; for k k a dcludon 
to suppose char one can ever approach God in. person, and a 
vain fancy co desire to see Him, and to worship and c o nv cf se 
with Him through the senses. 

All the other ordinances of religion are explicable along the 
lines which have been sketched in the present treatise. We 
would have desired to eii^oiind particular act of worship 
separately ; but it was impossible for us to enter upon 
which may not fitly be communicated to every mail. We have 
accordingly established tiw clear and senigheforward divsioo, 
knovm^ that a mere hint is su£denx for the liberal TninA And 
I forbid chat this treatise be presented to any man whom paasioo 
has led asoay, or whose hcMt has been stamped with its brand. 
The impotent man can have no concepdon of the pleasures of 
intercourse, any more than the blind man can brieve the joys 
of sight. 

I wrote this treatise, thanks be to God’s assistanceand abundant 
grace, in a period of less chan half an hour, and chat desp ite 
numffous biidranfyg acd llolc Iclsuie. 1 fiktrefoTe a&k die 
indulgence of those who read it; and I lequesc diat all who are 
blessed with the emanation of reason, and the lighc of justice, 
will not disclose my secret, even chough they may be secure 
fiom any mischief that I may be the cause of. The Tnifftf rests 
with my Creator; and my Crearor knows all my a£&ir, and 
none other beside Hun. 
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Tbb afW'iife is a notion received from icUgiom teaching ■, there 
B no way of establishing its truth save by way of religious dogma 
and accepcaote of the propbecs* reports as true; these refer to 
whac wiQ be^ the body atthe resurrecdou, and those corporeal 
dehghts or tormenc which ace coo well blown to require restat¬ 
ing here. The true religion brought into this world by our 
Propl^ Muhammad has described in detail the state of happiness 
cc misery awaidng us hereafter so far as the body is concerned. 
Some further support for the idea of a hereafter is attainable 
through reason and logical demonstiadon—and this is con£rmed 
by pcopbetic teachiag—aamely, that happiaes or misery posiced 
by sportual appraisement; though it is true that oor conjecture 
&lls shm of realizing a fiill picture of them now, for reasons 
which we shall explain. Metaphysicians have a greater desire 
CO achieve this ipiritual happiness than the happiness which is 
purely physical; indeed they scarcely heed the latter, and were 
they granted it would not consider it of great moment in com* 
parbon widt the former kind, which is proximity to die First 
Truth, in a maimer to be described presently. Let us therefore 
consider this state of happiness, and of contrascing misery: the 
physical son is fully dealt with in the teachings of religion. 

Every hculcy of the soul has its own pardculax pleasure and 
good* its own especial pain and evil. Bor oample, pleasure and 
good as appertaining to the appetite consists in the realization 
of a congenial sensual state through the senses^ pleasure in 
relaiion to choice is the achieveioeoC of mastery; pleasure in 
terms of the imagicanon h the semadon of hope; the pleasure 
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of memory is the reminiscence of agreeable drcomsances that 
happened in the past. Pam in each ease is the opposite of the 
corresponding pleasure. All of these have one feature in com* 
mon. chat consciousness of ^reeable and congenial drcumseances 
which comdtutes the good and pleasure of each. 'What is 
essentially and really agreeable to each is the realization of a 
sGise of fidftiment which is relaavely speaking the aehievemenc 
in actuality of its potential perf^on. 

While the various faculties have these features in common, 
in reality they differ among themselves in degree: one km/1 
of perfection is completer and more excellent, another is quanta 
dvcly greater, another is more enduring, another is more readily 
attainable. The sort which is in actuality more perf^ and 
excellent, and is in itself more intense in realization, of course 
involves a more ezquiace and satisfying pleasure. 

Moreover it may happen in the actualization of some sorts 
of perfection that the perfection is known to okbc and to be 
pleasurable, but that its state cannot be pictured in the rnin,] ^ 
COT the pleasure connected with it sensed uncii the state itself 
is realized; and chat which cannot be sensed consdoosly Is not 
desired or yearned after. Thus, while an impotent man may be 
quite convinced chat intercoune is pleasurable, yet be does not 
desire and long for it in the maimer peculiar to that sensation 
but with quite another appedce—like chat of a man who is 
ei^erimentii^ to discover how a certain sensadoo may be 
achieved, even if it be in fact painful: in short, he cannot 
it at all. Similar is the state of the bl*"d man is celacon 
to buuoBil forms, or of the deaf in regard to melodious tune*. 

Hence it behoves cot the intelligent man to suppose that every 
pleasure is connected with the belly and the sexual instinct, as 
is the case with sscs ; that the Principles, which dwell 
in dose proximity Co the toed of All, are wholly without 
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pkaxure and exulcaoon ; or that AJmigbcy God in His SubJiiae 
Splendour and lodnite Power does hoc enjoy a State of Moble 
Preeminence and Weli-being wHcb we rev cf e a dy refrain &oin 
n i lip g pleasure. Astes and wild beasts have ic is true cheif own 
sort cX well 4 xiAg and pleasure ; but wbat relation is there 
be tween rlwg^ mean deligha, and the sensation enjoyed by cbe 
lo^ Pdttdples ? Their beadrude we may only imagine and 
contemplate : we cannot know it in our conscienc minds, but 
sol^ by analogy ; our state being chat of the deaf man who 
never in all his life beard or could ima giitf the joy of music, 
yet be was sure that it was truly excellmr. 

It can further happen that perfection and absolute congeniality 
may be within the reach of the apprehending faculty, but there 
is y*™ impediment or preoccupation in the soul which causes 
it to hate chat perfecdon and to prefer its opposite. Thus, a 
sch m*" will sometimes hate wholesome food and desire only 
the unwholesome, which is essentially detestable ; or one may 
not actually hate a certain perfection, but merely lack all sense 
of {Measure In it; as when a man mu^ afraid secures a triumph 
or a pleasure of some sort but is not aware of the fact, and feds 
ZfeO in ft 

^ain, the apprehending faculty may be atrophied by dut 
vdiich is the opposite of Its perfection and so not sense or recoil 
&om its state unnl, when the obstacle is removed, it is pained 
by cbe realization of is slcuadon and so reverts to is nonaal 
cwdidon. A bilious penon may not be aware of the acidity 
in iinffl his temperament is r esto re d his members 
healed; only then will he recoil &om the condition whidi has 
be£dlen him. Similady an animal have no appetite for 
£ood at all and may posnirdy dislike it, diough it is the most 
satahk thing it can have, and contfniif so fee a long rime ; but 
when the obstacle Is removed it wiU return (o its natcral cotose 
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of Ceding violently bungry, and have so great an appetice for 
food chat it cannot endure to be without it, and will perish if it 
cannot find any. One can be exposed to conditions causing 
great pain, such as burning or freezing, yet because the senses 
are impaired the body may not feel any discomfort ihe 
^ injury is repaired; then it will feel the severe pain. 

• Having established the foregoing principles, we may now 
return to our immediate object. 

I Now the peculiar perfecdon Cowards which the rawmal send 
staves is that it should become as it were an incellecnial zaurt^ 
cosm, impressed widi the form of the All, the order mcgUigih lg 
in the All, and the good pervading the All: £i5t the Prmd^ 
of the All, then proceeding to the Noble Suhsnnces and isolate 
Spirituality, then Spiricualiry connected in some huluM with 
corporeal things, then the Celestial Bodies with fbwp Tarioss 
, dispositions and powers, and so continumg until it realises com> 
pletely within itself the shape of all Being, and thus converb 
itself into an intelligible cosmos of iB own in cocrespoodoice 
) with the whole es^dng Cosmos, contemplating pa&:t Com^ 
liness, ^»oiiiCe Good and true Beauty, and united iherewidi. 
$0 it will have become graven after its idea and pattern, and 
strung upon Its thread as a pearl is strung upon a necklace, being 
refbhioned into the self-same substance thereof. 

When this state is compared with chose other pe r fecdona so 
ardently beloved of the ocha fitculdcs, it will be found to be 
f of an ocdei so exalted as to make it seem monstrous to describe 
it as more complete (x more exedkot chan they ; inHeed, thoe 
is no rdadon between it and diem whacoever, whether it be 
, of escdlmce, completeness, abundance, or any other of (he 
' respects wherein is artainment Is consummated. 

i Foe ific be a question of durability, bow shall eternal conrimunce 

I be compared with changefulness and corruptibility 7 Oc ^ it 
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be a matter of the degree of accomplishment, iiow can the 
accomplishinenc of surface contact be measured against that of 
peoeCraong into the very substance of the redpicnc, so chat it is 
as if the twain axe one without any division whatsoever ? For 
incdligence, incdllglble and inceillgenc ace one thing, or nearly 
so. Iluc the object so apprehended is more perfect in itself 
u xjunifesc at once ; diac the cealizadon too is more intense is 
likewise immediately obvious, if the foregoing argumeat is kept 
ax aU in mind. 

The rational soul has far more numerous objects to apprehend, 
and is far mote strenuous in seeking out its object and isolating 
it from those accretions which afiect not its real meaning save 
acddemally : it is able to penetrate the object of its apprehension 
both mcmuUy and excemaHy. How i ndeed can the two sorts 
c£ ^prehension be at all compared, or this spiritual pleasure 
be measured against the other sensual, bestial, choleric pleasure ? 
Sue ve within cur world and body, plunged as we are into all 
kinds of abomination, do not sense that other pleasure even when 
any of the means of atrawng it are within our power; so we 
have already indicated above. Consequently we do not seek 
or yearn afrer that at all, save indeed if we have tom from our 
necks the yoke of appetite, anger and tbeii sister passions, and 
so catch a ^impse of that higher pleasure. Even so, the image 
we pererive is but frinc and feeble, and then only at a time 
when all our eitanglemencs are loosened and our eyes are strained 
towards the predous objects of oui quest. Our dehgbt before 
and afrer may thm be chou^C to stand in the same relation to 
each ocher as the sensual delight in iTrbaling xhe odours of 
ddidom foods compared widi the ddigbc of tasting them i 
indeed, the contrast is infrmtely greater. 

You youTse:^ know how, when you are meditating some 
abstruse macta that engages you, and then some sensual appecos 
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supervenes, and you are cooscained to choose benvecn the two 
competu^ interests, you pay no heed to chat appetite, if you be 
a man of noble spirit. £ven comznon spirits too will deny 
chance lusts and prefer terrible pains and ^ghcfiil sul&rings, 
because they are ashamed of being exposed to disgrace or oppro- 
brium, or because chey are eager for some signal triumph. All 
these are intellectual states; some of them are preferred above 
narural influences, and for their sahe natural discomfxQ will be 
endured, from this it is realized that intellectual ends are more 
eonobling to the soul than odaer worthless thir^; how 
exceeding then those pure and lof^ objects of the spirit! Sn 
mean souls sense only the good and evil that ace attached to 
worthless things, and perceive not the circunstanees actosd’ 
ii^ noble objects, because of the impediments already 
suted. 

when the nine comes for us to be separated from the body, 
and our soul has become aware while s^ in die body of that 
perfection which is the object of its love, yet has not attained 
it, (hoQgh naturally still yeamuig after it, for it has in fret realized 
that it exbes though its preoccupation with dse body has caused 
it to forget its own essence and its true beloved (and so sickness 
will catise us to forget the need of replacing the parts that are 
dissolved within us, or even the pleasure of sweet things and the 
appetite for them ; and unnatunl desire will a uck man 
inr-ling afttc revolcixig thir^)—then at that tiine our soul is 
truly afrecCed by pain at the loss of our cherished olject, e^ual 
CO the supervening pleasure whose existence we have proved 
and vdKtse lofty rank we have indicated. This then is a misery 
azul a torment far esxeeding the bodily pain and physical angiridi 
of burning and freezing. At that moment we are like to a 
man who has been drugged, or so afrected by fire or cold due 
the material clothing his semes prevents him from feeling any^ 
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thing, SO that he senses ao discommon for the while > but then 
the intervening obstacle is removed, and be is conscious of great 
sufiering. If, however, the inteUecrual faculty has achieved such 
a degree of perfection within the soul that the latter is able, 
on leaving the body, to realize chat full perfection which lies 
within its power to attain, the soul will then resemble a man 
bugged vdio is given to taste some most delicious food, or 
mti^nmig him a most ravishing situation, without his beii^ 
consdous of the hct; when the drug passes od) he discovers 
great pleasure all at once. But the pleasure enjoyed by the 
soul at that moment is not at all of the order of sensual or 
animal delight; rather does it resemble dut delectable state 
belongs to pure vital substances, mighder nobler than 

all other pleasure. This then is the happiness, and that the 
misery which await every soul at death. 

Now this misery does not come upon every man who is any 
way wanting; rather is it the portion of those who have 
invested their inteUecrual £sculty with the yeaming to achieve 
perfecticci. This happens when it has become cocnlusive to 
(hem chat it is the business of the soul to apprehend die very 
essence of perfecdoa, by attaining through knowledge dv 
tmlmown and striving to actualize its potenda] perfecdon. Hiis 
is ao natural and inborn property of the soul, nor indeed of 
any of the faculties; on the contrary, most of the faculties 
become conscious of their respective perfotions only as a result 
certain causes. 

Simple, oQsophisQcazed souls and ace as it were mtte 

objeedded matter, and nevo acquire this yearning; for this 
yeazning only occurs, and is gravm upon dK std>s^ce of the 
soul, when iris co&dmively ^ved to the spiritual Eiculde (hat 
dsoe are certain maaets, the biowlcdge of ^dneh they can 
acqukeincheptoceaassoflogK. Othetv^ there is aoyeanuz^ 
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in the soul for these £ai heights; yeemlng follows upon opinion, 
and opinion «ach as this belongs not a pfhri to the soul but is 
acquired. So when these men acquire this opinion, this yearning 
necessanty aruebes to their souls i if t hei r souls depart out 
the body not having as yet acquired that state which will bring 
them afw .separation &om the flesh to completion, they &il 
into fhtg sort of evcrlasong wretchedness i for the elements 
of the faculty of knowledge were only to be acquired through 
the body, and now the b^y has passed away. Such men are 
dthez incapable of the efibrt required to aedeve human pov 
fecdon, or else they are obsdnate, unbelieving, fanati^y 
arrached to wroi^ opinions contrary to the true; and dse 
unbelieving are in the worat case of all, having acquired di»» 
positions diametrically opposed to petfecd^ 

As for the question how the human soul needs to be 
capable of coiueiving mcelligible ^tractions, so that it may 
pass beyond the point where this misery is bound to beM, and 
in transgressing which that happiness may be justly hoped for : 
this is a matter upon which 1 can ozdy pronounce appronmately. 
1 suppose this poation is reached when a man achieves a true 
m«ital picture of the incorporeal principles, and brieves in them 
unplidtly because he is aware of chni caastence through logical 
demonstration. He is acquainted with the f causes of evetus 
happ ening in universal (not partial), m£mce movements ; he 
has a hnn grasp of the disposition of the All, the mutoal prt^ 
portions of its parts, and the order pervading the Cosmos &om 
the PimPrindple down to the remotest beings, all duly arrai^ed. 
He can apprehend Providence in acdoji. and realizes i^iat bnd 
of being belongs exclusively to the Essence Preceding All, what 
sort of Unity that Essence possesses, bow chat Essence achieves 
c^niaon without any consequent mnhaplidry or change ot 
any in what ™nngf other beuigs are related in due order 
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to dut Essence. Hie dosrer tbe iuwaid vision of tlie specuUcive 
becomes, die more fully qualified be is to attain supreme 

A man will bardly free bimself from this world and its 
entanglement, except be be more firmly atacbed to the other 
worid, so that bis yearning to be gone thither and his love for 
what awaits h*^ there bWk him fiom turning back to gaae 
at what lies behind him. 

I would add, that this true happiness cannot be consummated 
save by amending tbe practical part of tbe soul. Character, 
as 2 have remarked elsewhere, is a habit'* whereby certain 
actions Issue out of the soul easily and without prior deliberation. 
Ariscodc in bis books of ethics lays it down that we should 
^serve tbe Mean between two opposing characteristics, and 
not that we should strive to mako our individual actions conform 
03 the Mean: we must acquire the h^it of the Mean. Now 
this habit of the Mean appean to belong to both the radooal 
and the animal Acuities : to the latter, through acquiring the 
dispotition to submit and be passive, and to the fi3rmer, through 
acquiring the disposition to dominate. Sunilarly rite habits of 
excess and shortcoming belong equally to the rational and the 
animal faculties, but in an inverse relationship. It is well known 
chat excess and shortcoming an necessary features of the animal 
faculties; when the animal faculty is snong, and it acquires 
the habit of domination, the rational soul findt itself disposed 
to submit; once passivity becomes ingrained in ti>e rational 
souk it strengthens its aaacbmenc and confirms its subservience 
to the body. The habic of the Mean airai to liberate the rational 
soul fioffl all disposition to yield, to mainrain it in its natural 
state, and to endow it moreover witii die disposition to dominate 
and to defy—an attitude which is by no means contrary to its 
true substance, or apt to indine it cowards the body, but rather 
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away from it : always die Mean plucks die radonal soul &om 
tie two ejrtfcmes. 

As for the cnie substance of die soul, it is the body wiikb 
overwhebu it and diverts it, causing it to forget its propet 
yearning and its quest for perfection; it kills within it all seaise 
of pleasure in that perfection should it ever achieve it, or of 
the pain of imperfection when ^bng diort of its goal. It is 
not the case that the soul is as it were ingrained and subnurged 
in the body: the bond tduch unites body and soul—that natural 
yearning of the soul to contrd the body and its pceoccupaiaai 
with the bod/s eiqdoits, the crises that it brii^ upon itse^ 
and the hahic which become fixed in It—this bond has its origin 
in the body. 

When a man departs this life having within him the habits 
resulong from his union wth the body, he is in a state dosely 
siiiular to that vdneh was his while still in the body. As that 
state diminishes, be becomes correspondingly 1^ heedless of 
the motion of yeacning after perfection; to the degree that it 
remains with him , be condnues veiled from absolute union 
with the place wherein bis happiness re^des, so that he Is 
affected by confused modom which prove exceedingly 

Such a bodily disposition is contrary to the very substance 
of the soul, and is bjurlous to its substance ; tie body, and the 
soul's complete imm^lon therein, diverts the soul from all 
consciousness of ics^. ‘When the soul leaves the body it senses 
that mighty opposition and is greatly pained by it; yet chat 
pain, that ang u ish is not due to any necessary citcumscance but 
is the result of an accidental conongency, ai^ as sneh is not 
permanent and everlastu^. It passes away and is uuUiEed widi 
the abandonment of those actions whose repetition strengthened 
dispotition; so that it follows that the torment resulting 
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from this dfcumstance is not eternal, but passes away and is 
obliterated little by little until the soul is pim£ed and attains 
its proper happiness. 

As for chose Idohsh souls which have nevec acquired the 
yeaning £br perfeccoiu yet leave the body without having 
acquired any vidous bodily disposition, these pass to the wide 
Mercy o^ God and attain a kind of ease. If, however, they have 
acquired some vidous bodily disposidon and have no other 
condition but that, nothing within them to oppose or strive 
with it, then they continue inevitably to be boused by their 
yearning after what is foe them an absolute necessity, and are 
exquistdy tortured by the loss of the body and all the body's 
requirements without being able to attain the object of their 
desite. For the instrument of desire has heta destroyed, 
^diile the habit of attachment to the body sell sur¬ 
vives. 

It may also be crue» as some theologians state, that when souls, 
^opposing they are pure, leave the body, having firmly fixed 
within them some such beliefe regarding the future life as are 
appropriate CO them, being the sort of picture which can properly 
be presented to the ordinary man —when such men as these 
leave the body, lai-Ving both the force to draw them upwards 
so complete perfection (so thar they achieve that supreme 
happmess) and likewise the yearning afixr such perfecdon (» 
chat they expenence that supreme misery), but all their spiritual 
dispcaiaons are turned towards the lower world and drawn to 
the corptmal; since there is nothing to prevent celescaJ matter 
from bong operable to the action of any soul upon it, these 
souk may well imagine all dmse afterlife ciccumscances in which 
diey bdkved as accoally taking place before them, the inscru- 
mect resofbrdsg their ima^natiofi being acme kind of cdesdal 
body. 
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In this way these pure souls will really be speouton of the 
events of the grave and the resunectaon about which diey were 
told in this world, and all the good things of the afcct-life; 
while the wicked souls will simikriy behold, and su^, the 
punishment which was portrayed to them here below. Co* 
tainly the imaginadve picture is no weaker rhan ch$ sensual 
image; rather is it the stroi^ and clearer of the two. Tliis 
may be observed in drcaou: the vision seen in sleep Is often 
of greater monteiu in its kind fhan the impression of the soiaes. 
'the image contemplated in ^ after-life is however more stabVs 
^an that seen in dreams, because there are fewer obstacles in the 
way of its leahzacion; the soul beiag isolated from the body, 
the receiving issmunent is therefore absolutely clear. As you 
know, the image seen in dreams and that sens^ in waking are 
alike simply in^essed upon the soul; they differ only in this, 
that the former kind originates &om within and descends me> 
the soul, while the latter sort origvuces ftom without and mourns 
up into the soul. It is when the image has already been 
ifi^ireased upon the soul that the act of contempUcon is con- 
suuunaced. It is this impression, then, tbar in reality pleases 
or pains the soul, not any external object ; whatever is in^ressed 
upon the soul does its work, even if there be no e xternal cause. 
The essential cause is the impression itself ; the external object 
is the aeddencal cause, or the cause of the cause. 

These then are the baser sons of happines and misery, 
which are apposite to base soids. As for the souls of the blessed, 
they aie far removed ftom such circumstances i being perfect, 
they are united to the Essence, and are wholly plunged in true 
pie^uxe i they are forever ftee of ganing after what lies behind 
them, and the kingdom that once was theua. If there had 
remained witl^ them any trace of those things, whether by 
reason of dogmatic belief or dirough acceptance of a physical 
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dwory, cbey wooH U &o injure<i theteby as co faU short of 
the topmost peak of boavon, undl chat thing be finally 
obliterated from their souls. 


(from file Kitib aUNy3t~) 



POEM OP THB SOUL 


Out of her lofry home she hich COCQC down 
Upon chee, dm whice dove m all the pride 
Of her reluctant beaucf; veiled is she 
Prom erery eye eager to know her» though 
In lovelines unshrouded radiant. 

Unwillii^y she came, and yet perchance 
Still more unwilling to W gone from thee ; 

So she is tom by griefs. First she re&ained, 
Bdi^ all uoaccmtoined; but at last, 

When she was fiitnly kzut, she loved the use 
of beli^ ndghbour to this arid waste. 

And now methmia die hath forgotten quite 
The tents where once she dwelt, the Sai abodes 
She was so little samhed to leave. 

So, being now united with these depths 
And parod horn her sandy hilU of yore, 

Her wit^ are heavy upon her, and she rests 
Dqectcd mid these waymails and mean mounds 
Weepily (yet she rememberetb not her home 
Of yore), uodl her tears abundant flow. 

And she not yet set fordi. But when the time 
Is nigh for her departing to that place 
And near the hour to be upon her way 
Unto the broader plain, then perching high 
Upon the topmost steep, she caroUetl^ 

For knosdedge doth the lowliest heart— 
Widi ken of every hidden mystery 
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In all the world retumui^, soil unstopped 
Tlie ori£ce of heeding ; and it proves 
Her coming down was necessary woe 
That she might list to tzudi else all unheard. 

Why then was she case down £rom her high peak 
To this degrading depth? God brought her low, 
But for a purpose wise, that is concealed 
E’en from the keenest mind and liveliest wit. 

And if the tangled mesh impeded her. 

The nafiow cage denied her wings to soar 
Freely m heaven’s high ranges, after all 
She was a li^tning-flssh that brightly glowed 
Motrvody o'er the tents, and then was hid 
As though its gleam was never glimpsed below. 
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